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AMERICAN AUTHORS OF TODAY 


PERCY H. BOYNTON 
University of Chicago 


INTRODUCTION 


Any complete survey of contemporary American literature 
would need to include discussions of poetry, fiction, the drama, and 
the essay—both general and critical; and many whole volumes 
have been published on all but the last of these four fields. So 
brief a series as the one contributed by Mr. Boynton to the next 
ten issues of The English Journal can therefore only touch on certain 
main tendencies as illustrated by a few typical authors. The 
essayists must be omitted entirely, and to make room for anything 
definite on other authors the selection from writers of poems, 
stories, and plays must be arbitrary and almost ruthless. The 
program is planned as follows: 1. Edwin Arlington Robinson; 
2. Robert Frost; 3. Amy Lowell and others; 4. Edgar Lee Mas- 
ters and Carl Sandburg; 5. Edith Wharton; 6. Booth Tarkington; 
7. James Branch Cabell versus Theodor Dreiser; 8. The Con- 
temporary Short Story; 9. The One-Act Play; 10. The Long 
Play. 

As each of the three fields is approached the most stimulating 
works of criticism and the most inclusive volumes of selections will 
be cited. (As on page 386 of the current issue.) No such brief 
series can be definitive or dogmatic. It can have no further 
ambition than that of the most recent book on American fiction: 
‘“‘to examine the intentions and successes of outstanding or typical 
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individuals, and to make the most accurate report possible of them. 
Whatever general tendency there may be ought to appear from 


’ 


[such an] examination.’ 


EDWIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON 
BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 
Edwin Arlington Robinson was born in 1869 at Head Tide, Maine, and 
lived during boyhood in Gardiner, Maine, to which his poems often alluded as 
“Tilbury.”” He entered Harvard in 1891, withdrew early in his course, and 
later went to New York where he prospered no better than one would con 
ventionally expect of a poet. From 1905 to 1910 he held a position in the New 
York Custom House on the appointment of President Roosevelt. Although 


he had published three volumes of poetry by the end of the latter year, it was 
not until 1915 and the second publishing of ‘Captain Craig,”’ which had first 
appeared in 1902, that he gained general recognition. Since that year he has 
held unquestioned place in the first rank of living poets. He has left his 


native state and now lives in Brooklyn, New York. Here he is on the edge of 
the great stream of events, but has never been submerged by them. His 
work has not taken on the tone of the metropolis in any particular 


Mr. Robinson’s publications in verse are as follows: The Children of the 


Night, 1897; Captain Craig, 1902; The Town down the River 10; The 
Man Against the Sky, 1916; Merlin, 1917; Launcelot, 1920; The Three 


Taverns, 1920; Avon’s Harvest, 1921; Collected Poems, 1921. 

The most important critical writings on Mr. Robinson are, by John Drink 
water in The Yale Review, April, 1922, Vol. XI, pp. 467-76; by Amy Lowell 
in Tendencies in Modern American Poetry, pp. 3-75; and by Louis Unter- 


meyer in The New Era in American Poetry, pp. 111 

In 1891, the year when Edwin Arlington Robinson entered 
Harvard, readers of poetry in English were all keenly aware of 
the passing of the best known Victorian singers. They were 
recalling Emerson’s “Terminus” and Longfellow’s “‘ Ultima Thule,”’ 
Whitman’s ‘‘November Boughs”’ and Whittier’s ‘“‘A Lifetime,”’ 
Tennyson’s ‘‘Crossing the Bar,’’ and Browning’s “Asolando.”’ 
No group were ready at once to succeed the popular oracles. Not 
a single poet who was in his prime between 1890 and 1900 is being 
widely read today. And that decade recognized its own poverty. 
People had more reason than usual to sing the perennial refrain of 
“the good old days,” and to prophesy that it would be long before 
the world saw their equal. 
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The livelier spirit of the times was expressed by a number of 
young rebels against Victorianism who were noisily assertive on 
their favorite theme of “art for art’s sake.’”’ They were occupied 
in composing intricate and ingenious verses. They were engrossed, 
like Master’s ‘‘ Petit the Poet,’ in inditing 


Triolets, villanelles, rondels, rondeaus, 

Seeds in a dry pod, tick, tick, tick, 

Tick, tick, tick, what little iambics, 

While Homer and Whitman roared in the pines! 


Some of them did “pastels in prose,’’ and many edited ephemeral 
little periodicals following on The Yellow Book and The Chap Book, 
like The Lark and Truth in Boston, fourteen of which sprouted, 
bloomed and withered in the United States during the first half 
of 1897. Probably the only lines in any of them recalled by the 
readers of today are Gelett Burgess’s ironic jibe at new art in his 
quatrain on the purple cow. 

From the vantage point of today one can see that four men of 
genuine power were growing steadily at the time in fulfilment of 
Longfellow’s ‘ Possibilities,’ each ‘‘an admiral sailing the high seas 
of thought,”’ in contrast to the little canoeists who were having 
their regatta in the popular magazines. Of these Richard Hovey 
(1865-1900) and William Vaughn Moody (1869-1910) died before 
reaching middle age; but Edgar Lee Masters and Edwin Arlington 
Robinson, both born in the same year with Moody, are even now 
in mid-career. Both published before 1900 and neither was 
recognized till long after. Just how fast has been the speed of 
the literary current in these latter years is indicated by three 
recent books on American Poetry. Miss Rittenhouses’s The 
Younger American Poets (1904) includes eighteen authors, all but 
five of whom were born before the close of the Civil War. Miss 
Lowell’s Tendencies in Modern American Poetry (1917) includes 
six poets, none of whom were mentioned in the earlier book, and the 
oldest of whom was Robinson. In Louis Untermeyer’s The New 
Era in American Poetry (1919), of sixteen poets named in chapter 
headings only three were born before 1875, and Robinson is the 
oldest of these. 
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So rapid a change in the make-up of the modern choir has led 
to various cheap and easy generalizations by the kind of people 
who would rather talk about literature than read it. They refer 
loosely and mistakenly to contemporary poetry as if all the verse 
of today were of one kind, and all of it characterized by defiant 
revolt against old forms and old ideas. It is true enough that 
experiment and innovation are being made in all fields of art at 
present. In music Debussy and Schoenberg, in painting Cezanne 
and Matisse, in staging and costuming Craig and Bakst have 
shocked and surprised quite as many as they have edified, and have 
given rise to the same sort of querulous protest indulged in by those 
who speak as if all modern poetry belonged to the school of Alfred 
Kreymborg and “Anne Knish.”’ Yet in poetry most of the recent 
work has not been wantonly bizarre, most of the more distinguished 
verse has not been “free,” and all but one of the men and women 
who have had anything genuine to say in free verse have also 
mastered and used the conventional verse forms." 


> 


Mr. Robinson is an emphatic illustration of the fact that 
modernity in art does not depend on strangeness or newness 
His subject matter has no word of modern movements in it. The 
residents of his Tilbury are apparently men and women of today, 
but the qualities that make them humanly alive are constants in 
human life. Change a few allusions and you may put them as far 
back in history as you choose. On the other hand his use of 
Arthurian material is not in any limited sense “historical.’’ He 
turned to the stories of Merlin and Launcelot because their stories 
were full of the elements that make up life today. He had no 


‘ 


interest in ‘‘reconstructing the past’’; rather he turned to the past 


* For an approach to the whole question of modern poetry the following book 
are useful: GENERAL DISCUSSIONS: Max Eastman, Enjoyment of Poetr ea fe 
Lowes, Convention and Revolt in Poetry, 1919; W. A. Neilson, The Esse f Poetry 
1912. SPECIFIC criTICISsM: Conrad Aiken, Scepticisms: Note n Contemporary 
Poetry, 1919; Amy Lowell, Tendencies in Modern American Poetry, 1917; Louis 


Untermeyer, The New Era in American Poetry, 1919. COLLECTIONS: Monroe and 
Henderson, The New Poetry, an Anthology, 1917; Lloyd R. Morris, The Young Idea 
(An Anthology of Opinion), 1917; Louis Untermeyer, Modern American Poetry, 1921 


Marguerite Wilkinson, New Voices, 1919 
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in order to get away from things to people and to avoid the dis- 
traction of modern realism. Pullman cars, up-to-date hotels, 
country clubs and Fifth Avenue palaces were too likely to compete 
in interest with the human experiences on which he wanted to 
concentrate attention. Ben Jonson in his soliloquy on Shakespeare 
as Robinson imagines it is a friend and neighbor of the bard of 
Avon, but he talks of the qualities in the dramatist which might 
be found in any genius of today or of tomorrow. Only in his two 
prose plays, ‘The Porcupine” and ‘‘ Van Zorn’’—his least effective 
writings—does Mr. Robinson write of specific twentieth-century 
people living in a definitely twentieth-century world. We of 
today, he feels, are fighting perhaps better than our fathers, 

Yet we shall have our darkness, even as they 

And there shall be another tale to tell. 

It is not only in time that his characters are detached. They 
are like the stars to the average man—in the control of some vast 
system, but little related each to each; and many are falling stars. 
Flammond, who is a sort of mendicant, even though a princely 
one, comes from God knows where, pours out the milk of human 
kindness in Tilbury town, and passes beyond the horizon. Captain 
Craig, “ abhorred iconoclast,’ dying impoverished, bequeathes God’s 
universe and a largesse of philosophy to the friends he is leaving. 
Miniver Cheevy hates commonplace, despises the gold he does not 
own, and thinks, and drinks. It is Richard Cory and Avon, both 
endowed with possession and position, who die before their time, 
one by his own hand, and the other in a mania of fear. 

If the characters are unlocated in time and space it follows of 
course that there is a little “local color” in Mr. Robinson’s work, 
and almost nothing of background picture. If the reader can 
occasionally supply a kind of drop curtain against which to see 
one of Mr. Robinson’s characters, the details are supplied as by a 
producer for a playwright. But here any comparison with play- 
wright should stop; for the poems have as little in the way of 
detailed incidents as they do of tableaus. Perhaps it is because 
of this subjective quality that his two prose plays achieved no stage 
success, that there was too little in them to meet the eye of the 
spectator, or at least too large an element of subjective subtlety. 
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Mr. Robinson’s literary matter is compounded of people who are 
four parts intellect to one part emotion. They are real characters 
because of the fire in their souls; but most of them have no physical 
embodiment except as the reader supplies it just as he supplies the 
backgrounds for them. 

This, when one stops to think of it, is extraordinary material 
from which to make poetry, for it is the essence of most poetry 
that it is concretely picturesque, that it deals with ‘‘the stuff of 
life,’ and that the truth inherent in that stuff shall be brought 
home somehow and not too aggressively to the reader. If one 
inclines to challenge Mr. Robinson on this ground, or the admirer 
of Mr. Robinson (since his own refusal to defend himself has been 
made once for all in “Dear Friends’’), the only reply to offer is that 
poetry cannot be ruled out of court on technicalities. If there is 
a discrepancy between a genuine poem and a definition, it is the 
definition that suffers. What makes Mr. Robinson an unchallenge 
able poet is that he writes movingly of the spirit of man. It is 
only incidentally interesting that he puts this spirit not in conflict 
with social or economic forces but in conflict with its own hopes 
and fears and desires. As a British critic has recently written, 
“Mr. Robinson is in the true Greek tradition in this, that, whereas 
most of his fellow-countrymen who are poets see man beset by 
society, which is circumstance, he sees man beset by his own 
character, which is fate.’”’ Yet of course one can go further in this 
case, and far enough to show, through the allusions already made to 
background and character, that if Mr. Robinson does not paint, 
he puts brush and palette in the hands of his readers and inspires 
them to give local habitations to the spirits he creates. 


? 


Pe 

Again there is nothing strange or ultra-modern in the manner 

of his writing. Throughout his work he has used conventional 
rhythms and stanza forms—in the longer poems mainly blank 
verse, in the shorter ones stanzas of from four to eight lines with 
three, four, or five stresses. Yet these measures become his own 
as he uses them. His work asa whole has a character, and many of 
his lines are unmistakably his own and none other’s, with a certain 
almost extreme yet unlabored precision, coupled often with a gleam 
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of humor or touch of passion. His style is like the people of his 
creation, dominantly intellectual, but touched with emotion. 
“T never touch a spigot nowadays,” 
He said, and raised the glass up to his lips, 
“But I thank God for orchards.” 
“Flammond”’ is tull of these etched passages: 
What he needed for his fee 
To live, he borrowed graciously. 
His mien distinguished any crowd. 
His credit strengthened when he bowed. 
What broken link 
Withheld him from the destinies 
That came so near to being his ? 
In a measure, though not to the point of monotony, Mr. Robinson 
could say with his own Captain Craig, 
For I do nought, 
Say nought, but with an ancient levity 
That is the forbear of all earnestness. 


4 

In view of this earnestness which is apparent through all his 
work, it is a little surprising that he has not been more actively 
assailed by that group of the ultra-moderns who have revived the 
cry of ‘‘art for art’s sake,’ and hold that if a poet have any moral 
convictions he ought at least to keep quiet about them—the group 
corresponding to those who were making the welkin ring with the 
same cry when Mr. Robinson was first writing in the 18g0’s. 
Probably one reason that the smart set have let him alone is that 
they have seen so clearly that not to begin the assault showed the 
discretion that is the better part of valor. And at the same time 
they may have been disarmed by something in him that they are 
in the habit of calling “healthy pessimism,” although by that 
phrase they mean nothing more than a willingness to admit that 
all is not well with the world. 

Beyond question all is not well with Mr. Robinson’s world. 
The people in it who interest him most are adjudged failures by 
the great majority who worship success. The “Tilbury tune,”’ 
which is the tune of the Philistines, has a false note in it. 
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A note that able-bodied men might sound 
Hosannas on while Captain Craig lay quiet. 

They might have made him sing by feeding him 
Till he should march again, but probably 

Such yielding would have jeopardized the rhythm 


Harder to bear in this world, however, than a moral squint in the 
blundering crowd is the fact that man is born to trouble as the 
sparks fly upward. 
‘‘ Bedivere,”’ 

Began the solid host, ‘“‘you may as well 

Say now as at another time hereafter 

That all your certainties have bruises on ‘em, 

And all your pestilent asseverations 

Will never make a man a salamander 

Who’s born, we are told, so fire won’t bite him.”’ 


Nevertheless, he does not despair in the face of evil 


Because one half of humankind 
Lives here in hell, shall not the other half 
Do any more than just for conscience’ sake 
Be miserable? Is this the way for us 
To lead these creatures up to find the light, 
Or the way to be drawn down to find the dark 
Again ? 


‘Captain Craig’”’ is the key poem to Mr. Robinson’s philosophy 
It is a poem of childhood, sunlight, laughter and hope declaimed 
by an indomitable old vagabond of eternity who is invincible in 
death, and is fittingly borne to the grave while the trombones of 
the Tilbury band blare the Dead March in “Saul.” The Captain 
is in a way Mr. Robinson let loose, stripped of all verbal restraint. 
His type is never restrained (as the poet Robinson is reported to 
be in ordinary intercourse). Men of his kind are extravagant of 
time of gesture, of vocal and rhetorical emphasis, of words them 
selves. Out of the abundance of their hearts their mouths speak 
all sorts of irresponsible, whimsical, exalted, splendid speculation. 
Captain Craig is in a word self-expression in very being, and con- 
demns in joyous scorn the man who believes that life is best fulfilled 
through discipline and renunciation. Instead he offers something 
positive: 
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It is the flesh 


Chat ails us, for the spirit knows no qualm, 
No failure, no down-falling; so climb high 
And having set your steps regard not much 
[he downward laughter clinging at your feet 
Nor overmuch the warning; only know 

As well as you know dawn from lantern-light 
That far above you, for you, and within you, 


There burns and shines unwavering 


And always yours, the truth. 


But your sincerity, and you take on 


this and irony. 
things that are more excellent. 
mistaken convictions as to what is more excellent result in a per- 
he is only attempting to substitute light for 
shadow, laughter for gloom; he is only saying with Larry Scammon 


verted estimate; 


in ‘The Porcupine,” 


Good promise for all climbing; fly for truth, 
And hell shall have no storm to crush your flight, 
No laughter to vex down your loyalty. 


This is the note through all Mr. Robinson’s poems and plays. 
His disbelief in negativism leads him often to be impatient and 
caustic, and leads the cloudy-minded to timid deprecation of what 
they think is his cynicism, not knowing the difference between 
But Mr. Robinson is never cynical toward the 




















Take on yourself 


He is only convinced that people’s 


Stop me if I am too cheerful; but at the same time, if I can instil the 
fertile essence of Hope into this happy household, for God’s sake let me do 
You had better—all of you—begin to get yourselves out of your 
own light, and cease to torment your long-bedeville: 


doings of bogies that have no real existence. 


What such bogies can accomplish if they are not banished is told 


in the terrible story of “Avon’s Harvest.” 





Mr. Santayana’s comment on William James may very properly 
be applied to this poet: ‘“‘ He would let fall golden words, picturesque, 
fresh from the heart, full of the knowledge of good and evil. 
dentally there would crop up some humorous characterization, 
some candid expression of doubt or of instinctive preference, 
some pungent scrap of learning; radicalism plunging sometimes 
into the subsoil of all human philosophies; 
thoughts of simple wisdom and wistful piety, the most unfeigned 
and manly that anybody ever had.” 




















heads with the dark 


and, on occasion, 








WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH FRESHMAN THEMES ?! 


ALLAN H. GILBERT 
rrinity College, Durham, N.C. 


The correction of papers is supposed to be the burden of the 
English teacher’s life. I have even heard of a college where teachers 
of English, unlike those in other departments, are not paid for read 
ing entrance papers, for the reason that it is their business to read 
papers. But when the teacher of English bewails his lot, and 
compares it with that of instructors who are not obliged to require 
much written work, he can console himself by thinking that, if 
he handles his papers properly, he does more for his pupils than do 
the others. Every student needs an opportunity to raise his own 
voice on the things he has been taught. Even the writing of a 
summary calls on him to analyze material, and decide what is 
important; and writing which calls into action higher powers is 
still more valuable. In truth, the best teachers of other subjects 
than English require their students to write papers; they do not 
abandon to the department of English a valuable instrument 
of education, and they are commonly wise in their use of it; at least 
they do not defeat their own ends by excessive zeal in requiring an 
undue number of finished papers. 

But after the teacher of English has his papers, what is he to 
do with them? Above all, he should not be too conscientious in 
correcting them, but should keep in mind the words of the Preacher 
“Be not righteous over much, . . . . why shouldest thou destroy 
thyself ?’’ and may add, destroy thy pupils with thee. We have 
all seen manuscripts which, after passing through the hands of an 
overly righteous teacher, reminded us of the book of magic described 
to Vivien by Tennyson’s Merlin: 

Every page having an ample marge, 


osing in the midst 


And every marge enclosing i 
\ square of text that looks a little blot, 
* Though this article is written from the college classroom most of it is equally 


applicable to high-schoo 
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And every margin scribbled, crost, and cramm’d 

With comment, densest condensation, hard 

To mind and eye. 
When one looks at a sheet blushing rosy red from the teacher’s 
hands, he may wonder what fraction of the time devoted to the 
theme by the commentator was spent on it by the original writer. 
How often does the teacher labor twenty minutes on what the 
student composed in ten, perhaps during the preceding class-period, 
while he seemed to be taking full notes of a lecture. On such papers 
something short and sharp is the only proper comment. 

But what of the paper written with reasonable care, which 
the student will not, after one swift glance at the grade, toss into 
the waste basket, that grave of many hours of correctors’ labor ? 
The laborious and minute correction of a great number of papers 
is so commonly admitted to be injurious to the teacher that his 
position need hardly be discussed. But is it good for the student— 
if anything injurious to the teacher can be good for the taught? 
Overworked teachers of English are likely to fall back on a general 
feeling that it should be done, or be content with saying that the 
head of the department requires it. Yet it is true that the teacher 
who carefully revises, and in effect rewrites a student’s paper, is 
doing the student harm rather than good, for he is flying in the 
face of the principles of all good teaching. 

A cardinal truth of education, as even the derivation of the 
word tells us, is that the student’s own powers are to be encouraged 
to grow to their full height. This truism means that the peculiar 
genius of each student must receive its proper consideration. 
As Milton notes in his Commonplace Book, “The nature of each 
pupil must be observed, and not twisted in a wrong direction, for 
God did not design all men for the same function, but each to his 
peculiar service.’””’ And Milton refers us to Dante’s words in the 
eighth canto of the Paradiso: 

Evermore nature, if it fortune find 
Discordant to it, like each other seed 
Out of its region, maketh evil thrift; 
And if the world below would fix its mind 
On the foundation which is laid by nature, 
Pursuing that, ’twould have the people good. 
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But you unto religion wrench aside 
Him who was born to gird him with the sword 
And make a king of him who is for sermons. 


Now the teacher who habitually rewrites the students’ papers is 
usually not laying his mind to the foundation laid by nature, and 
hence cannot hope to have his pupils good. 

All honest writing—and no other sort is worth correcting—is 
the expression of the nature of the student. Not even the most 
sympathetic teacher can hope to make wholesale changes in the 
sentences of many students without pretty general substitution of 
his own personality for theirs. This is highly disastrous when 
done by a man who has gone stale by much reading of themes, 
and whose corrections have assumed a uniform character, like those 
interchangeable parts that fit any Ford car. In fact, half of the 
students in any class probably are by nature as good as their 
instructor, and some of them are superior to him. ‘The teacher 
who forgets this may look upon himself as unfit for his business, 
because forgetful of its greatest privilege—that of aiding in the 
development of men with powers far greater than his own. A 
teacher who rewrites the paper of a pupil naturally better than 
himself runs the risk of injuring his pupil just in proportion as he 
ventures beyond periods and capitals and attempts to substitute 
his own colorless though correct expressions for the more lively 
yet perhaps crude and inarticulate words of the student. Or if 
the pedagogue sits secure in superiority, the risk is still there 
He is striving to raise the students to a level in which they breathe 
not their native element, but alien air. In any case the teacher’s 
personality is not that of his pupils, and cannot properly be imposed 
on them. For example, if the instructor is interested in style, he 
leads the pupils with some sense for it to an artificial adoption of 
his own style, and gives those who have no sense for it corrections 
unintelligible to them. The attempt of a pupil to write to please 
another man, rather than to say his own say, is not likely to be a 
happy one. 

The malign influence of substituting the mind of the teacher 
for that of the pupil appears everywhere. In giving something of 
his favorite clearness to an ambiguous sentence, the instructor 
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has no security against giving it a meaning different from that 
toward which the student was striving. I remember a boy of more 
than usual ability who, before he entered college, had devised an 
improved method for carrying out certain processes of the nursery 
business in which his father was engaged. His method was thought 
by experts worthy of description in an agricultural paper. Being 
under no illusions about his own powers of composition, he came 
to me, his teacher of English, for assistance. I labored with him 
over his piece of writing, and finally thought I had finished. Ata 
last glance something aroused my suspicions, and after questioning 
I learned that I had been on the point of sending the boy to the 
printer with his article saying quite the reverse of what he wished 
to say. And so it must be when anyone takes into his hands for 
drastic revision the writing of another. It is better for a student 
to be left to express his truths however haltingly than to have 
imposed on him a smoothly worded falsehood. Even when the 
teacher corrects what is, abstractly, bad and poor to what is better, 
is it better for the student? Isn’t it the same process as that of 
the teacher I heard say to a puzzled student: “Don’t say that, 
say this”? And down went the more elegant expression. Can 
we blame the pupil for preferring a sentence which he thinks has 
some meaning to an alien form of which he feels—though he may 
not dare say so—that it somehow doesn’t mean what he means. 

John Ruskin, in looking back on his education, said that when 
he entered college, his tutors should have addressed him as follows: 

You will furnish us with a short essay every week, on which we will make 
such remarks as we think proper. We do not expect you to follow our advice, 
unless you see the justice of it. Every writer, however young, must form 
his own style by his own judgment.' 

If we accept Ruskin’s belief, we can perhaps avoid the reproach 
that our pupils learned to write in spite of our neglect of their 
independence and personality. 

Yet even if the fault of correcting blameless nature is avoided, 
the best-intentioned student is likely to be so overwhelmed by a 
general demolition of his work that he has no heart left to observe 
all the corrections. So some teachers have wisely said: “‘Let us 


t Life, by E. T. Cook, p. 80. 
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correct a few things, that the student may really lay hold of them.” 
Or they have required the student to rewrite the paper, incorporat- 
ing the teacher’s corrections. This serves a useful purpose in 
suggesting to the young writer that composition is not a matter 
to be taken lightly, and it may lead him to inquire the meaning 
of the corrections he transcribes. But in so far as the pupil is a 
copyist, the instructor had better give him for transcription some- 
thing written, not by a teacher of composition, but by a practitioner 
of the art, who probably never studied it in school. 

There is some reason to think that a student who had no super- 
vision at all, but spent the same amount of energy in writing as 
did his brother whose papers were corrected with sinful conscien- 
tiousness would at the end of a term be equal to the other in the 
things that count most in writing. Much of the good derived 
from English composition comes from the doing and not from the 
being corrected. We all know that a student who is corrected, no 
matter how thoroughly, does not at once become a satisfactory 
writer. The process of improvement is a slow one, and goes on 
within the student’s own mind. The teacher’s power to bring 
about a change in the writing of students is limited by their minds, 
and only what springs from within them counts in making good 
writing. It is of no consequence that the revised copy of the 
theme the teacher corrected is better than the first copy. The 
important thing is that the student have gained power within 
himself to make a theme better than its predecessor. A teacher 
must ask not, How much more to my taste is this theme than the 
other ? but, Does this theme more adequately express the student’s 
own genius? If we see on the pages the marks of a growing man, 
we can afford to forgive many crudities. An instructor may test 
himself by asking if as the days go on there is more and more 
diversity among the papers of his students. If the pupils are 
developing their own natures, they are continually moving farther 
and farther from each other. 

But though correction is sometimes of little value, or even 
positively injurious, it can also be helpful. Hence I shall offer an 
account of what seem to me good methods of dealing with themes. 
Our decision on what we shall do with papers depends, however, 
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so largely on their nature that my observations will cover a wider 
field than that of correction. I give the results of my experience 
in the hope that other teachers will be led to give theirs. Indeed 
one of our chief needs in the study of education is to know more 
of what is actually done, or not done, in various classrooms. We 
can learn from the methods of others, though teaching, like writing, 
must be the expression of the nature of the individual. Plenty 
of teachers agree in generalities, but what we need to know is 
their true principles, that is, their practice. No claim is made for 
originality in my conclusions; they represent only something of 
what I have learned in the course of teaching from one to four 
freshman classes annually for nine successive years at three widely 
separated universities. 

Student readers of themes cannot be employed if instruction 
is to be of high quality. The best that can be said for the correction 
of papers by untrained persons who do not come into direct contact 
with the students is that it may offer some relief to overworked 
teachers, and thus indirectly benefit the students. 

Freshman English cannot profitably consist of instruction in 
the forms of discourse, seriatim, with a textbook and a book of 
examples of the various forms. These collections of specimens, 
put together without regard for the subject matter of the selections, 
usually contain some interesting fragments, because no man can 
put together two hundred pages from standard authors without 
including some good things. Yet no student can model his own 
writing on what he finds in the typical book of illustrations of the 
forms of discourse, and ought not todoso. The forms, as served to 
Freshmen, are creations for the classroom, without justification in 
psychology or reality. Pedagogically, they do not offer Freshmen 
a natural approach to composition, and practically no man ever 
said: “‘Go to, I will write expository paragraphs.’”’ And as to the 
genuineness of the categories, a former colleague of mine, stirring 
among books of selections in his first year of Freshman teaching 
found the same selection in one book of scraps under the head of 
description, and in another under the head of exposition. 

It is generally best that all the themes presented at once by a 
Freshman class should deal with the same material; otherwise they 
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cannot be advantageously dealt with in recitations, because the 
topics of the papers will not be familiar to the students. This 
material must be something valuable which the teacher understands 
and the students have studied. Hence for a teacher of English 
it is normally the literature the class is working on. But any 
subject well taught and seriously. studied will do. A teacher of 
political science should expect his students to write on political 
science, and a teacher of English literature should stick to his trade. 
To practice anything else is to admit that the teacher has forgotten 
what Socrates in the Phaedrus said about truth and verbal composi 
tion. Let us away with the fallacy that expression is something 
apart from mitter. The number of students who cannot write 
well on literature is smaller than report makes it. 

Without attempting to say anything of the benefits of the 
careful study of literature—which I hope most teachers of English 
are still willing to consider—I should like to mention a few of the 
advantages of literary works, and especially of poems, as subjects 
for the compositions of students. 

An essay, poem, or group of poems is of small and definite 
compass, so that he who is to write on it has before him all his 
basic material, and can give it close examination. This is not 
true of many subjects which may be assigned; they are likely to 
require so much labor for an adequate knowledge of them that 
they are beyond the writer’s powers, and he falls into the habit 
of composing without observation of his matter. But he can select 
one thing about a poem, observe it carefully, write on it, and be 
adequately checked up for false statements by his fellows and his 
teacher. 

Literature has something of interest to almost every student. 
There are few who will not be interested in a number of the poems 
on a judiciously selected list. The subjects and states of feeling 
in even a single author are so various that satisfaction can be found 
for almost every taste. In the works of Tennyson, for example, 
which are excellently adapted to Freshman classes, there are 
biographies, simple stories, accounts of lowly life, bits from the 
classics, poems on history, science, and philosophy. The worst 
we are likely to get from any student who studies at all is: “‘I didn’t 
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like the other poems, but this one I do.”’ And his paper probably 
shows his liking. 

And since literature is so various, it has more points of contact 
with life than anything else we can ask students to write on. If 
teachers of composition wish topics of the day, plenty of them are 
suggested in literature. Who are the great writers who have not 
been concerned with social and political liberty, and all that it 
involves of education, patriotism, and unselfish devotion to high 
ideals? And just so far as poetry is in contact with life, it is in 
contact with the experience of the student; hence every one has 
an opportunity to use the fruits of his own observation. A poem 
evokes his experience of men, landscapes, animals,’ and what not 
as nothing else can. Thus subjects taken from liferature enable 
the young writer to consult his own interests, and yet the work of 
the class may possess that continuity without which there can be 
no effective teaching. 

As for the student’s language, though the Freshman is not to 
be expected to model his writing directly after “‘In Memoriam”’ or 
“The Idea of a University,” he can gain an instinct for good 
English from writers of prose and poetry of established fame. 
Shelley tells us: 

A person familiar with nature, and with the most celebrated productions 
of the human mind, can scarcely err in following the instinct, with respect to 
selection of language, produced by that familiarity.* 

And we read in Trevelyan’s Life of John Bright: 

His perfect familiarity with the Bible and Milton had not a little to do 
with the high standard of language which he set before himself from the first. 
“Tf my manner of speaking is good,” he wrote when an old man, “‘it may have 


become so from reading what is good And again: “It is a good thing to 
ise few words and the best words, which are those which are simple and forcible, 
with no needless use of adjectives, too many of which spoil speaking and 
writing. To assist in attaining to a practice like this, the reading of good 
books—I mean well-written books—is helpful, so that the eye and the ear 
and the mind may become familiar with good language.” 


This reading of good books is a fundamental cure for the illiteracy 
of our students. The course in freshman rhetoric—without plenty 
of reading—is an attempt to make bricks of straw only. The 


t Preface to The Revolt of Islam. 
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teacher of English composition cannot afford to abandon himself 
to the elementary task of correcting spelling and reassembling 
split infinitives which his less thoughtful colleagues would assign to 
him. Nether should he wholly avoid it. But if he wishes to 
fight illiteracy with effect, he must not be a scapegoat for the sins 
of teachers who will not actively concern themselves with the 
speech and writing of their students—as though thinking that 
history and biology were not spoken of in English. The teacher of 
Freshman English must deserve his right to stand on the same level 
as any other teacher of Freshmen, and must deal with big things, 
ideas and books that hit the intelligence of the students. This does 
more to improve slovenly sentences, than does constant worrying 
of details. The mint, anise, and cummin must be tithed, but the 
teacher of Freshmen who gives himself to trivial things and neglects 
the weightier matters of good literature does not make his course 
a power for literacy. 

Literature may be used as material for composition not merely 
by bringing it into touch with the student’s own experience, but by 
encouraging him to treat his subject freely. His papers need not 
be attempts of literary criticism. If the poem suggests something 
he has seen or heard of, let this give variety to his theme. So long 
as his paper has some relation to the poem or essay, let no more 
be demanded. On the contrary, encourage boys and girls to write 
in their own ways on the books they study. This is a liberty that 
makes for the strength of the individual, and that stimulates the 
other members of the class. 

For the sake of the latter result, let the students read their 
papers before the class. All should have a chance, but most 
opportunity should be given to those who show themselves most 
deserving of it. This reading of the papers in class has the obvious 
value of training the student to present matter in public, and of 
giving opportunity for suggestions on pronunciation, but that 
is not all. 

It gives the writer an audience; his paper is not merely some- 
thing for a teacher to correct in private, as he would an examination 
paper, but something to present before his fellows, which they 


will be able to appreciate, for they also have prepared papers on 
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the same material. The teacher should emphasize the audience as 
much as possible, as by asking various members of the class whether 
the paper just read was interesting or instructive, and why or why 
not. This leads each student to attempt something of which his 
classmates will approve. 

The general and detailed criticism of each paper by the class 
and the teacher should be utilized as much as possible to develop 
in the students the faculty Balzac had, of looking on his own 
writing as though it were the work of another. Each should be 
encouraged to see his own vices and virtues, both magnified and 
diminished, in the work of his classmates, and the teacher in his 
remarks should speak for the benefit of the entire class as well as 
for that of the individual whose paper is under discussion. The 
knowledge that certain good or bad portions of a paper are typical 
gives the class a sense of unity, and of communal effort toward 
improvement. 

From criticism of the papers in class comes also a healthy emula- 
tion. Every student of spirit wishes his own work to appear well, 
and will labor to sustain his place in the eyes of the class. Thus 
the standard of the whole class is raised, for even the lazy man is 
not content to have his work continually suffer by comparison 
with that of his fellows. The intellect of the dull man is quickened 
by contact with those of his neighbors, and not infrequently he 
comes to do more than had been expected of him. 

The teacher should leave the comment on the papers as much 
as possible to the students, yet should not hesitate to speak 
plainly, and above all to encourage merit by praising what deserves 
praise. It is better to point out the right road than to warn 
against the wrong one. 

Next in value after the classroom as a place in which to deal 
with a student’s composition comes the personal conference; here 
work can be done which is hardly possible in the recitation. The 
conference, though a very valuable method of teaching, is also 
very costly, and can be much used only when teachers are many 
and students few. In this, however, it is like every other educa- 
tional device, as we hope America will soon learn. The personal 
conference should be used with caution, for if the teacher is over- 
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burdened, and comes to it in a perfunctory way, he accomplishes 
little. A few living conferences are better than many dead ones. 
The method which the writer has up to the present—after 
much experiment—found most effective, is as follows. Half a 
dozen students are asked to come at the beginning of an hour. 
The teacher seats himself by each in turn, and goes quickly through 
his paper, saying nothing, but checking words, phrases, sentences, 
or paragraphs to which he wishes to direct the pupil’s attention. 
He has it understood that a mark does not mean a mistake, but 
merely something which the student is to consider. If a glance at 
a paper shows that it is seriously deficient in spelling, or punctuation, 
the instructor does not then read it, but asking the student at 
once to endeavor to correct it, turns to another pupil. When a 
paper has been read and marked by the teacher, he gives it over to 
its writer, with a word of praise if praise is deserved, and with a sug- 
gestion or question as to some such thing as the truth of an assertion, 
the arrangement of matter, or the failure to illustrate a general state- 
ment. ‘The student immediately goes to work, trying to see why 
certain words or sentences have been checked. In this process 
he makes free use of the dictionary, several copies of which are 
ready in the conference room. He also has at hand a copy of the 
literary work on which his paper is based. After the half dozen 
papers have been rapidly gone through, the teacher is ready for 
the second part of the process, which is the supervision of laboratory 
work. ‘The students remain seated and the teacher goes among 
them, talking with those who desire his help. So long as a student 
is busy, the teacher lets him alone. Sometimes at the end of half 
an hour a student will have corrected his mistakes and worked out 
an improved plan on the basis of the teacher’s initial suggestions. 
Others have less independence, and speak with the teacher several 
times at intervals. Aid is not forced on students; on the contrary, 
everything is done, or left undone, to encourage them to work for 
themselves, finding their own errors and making all possible improve- 
ments. The teacher especially avoids definite correction or 
rewriting of the papers, discussing them, perhaps suggesting various 
alternatives, but leaving the student free to work the matter out 
as best he can. When the pupil has done what he can with his 
sentences, revised a paragraph, or devised an improved plan, then 
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the teacher may make further suggestions. Finally there comes a 
time, in the middle of the hour for some students, at its end for 
others, when the conference cannot be of much more profit for an 
individual. This is a variable matter; sometimes the conference 
is very brief. In one instance the instructor may read the paper, 
and ask the writer to think about the last paragraph. After ten 
minutes the student says he sees how to improve it, and after a 
little discussion is allowed to go, with the understanding that he is 
to rewrite the paragraph. In another instance the student may 
labor over his paper word by word, even into the next hour. The 
average student spends most of the hour, and leaves after having 
looked up his misspelled words in the dictionary, corrected his gross 
errors, made a rough draft of a revised version of part of his paper, 
and perhaps modified his plan. The teacher attempts to impress 
on him that what has been done in conference does not exhaust the 
possibilities of improvement—that for example the revision of one 
sentence illustrates principles the pupil is to apply to other sentences 
when he rewrites his paper in his own room. 

In this laboratory work the teacher makes every effort to adjust 
himself to the individual student, considering that his duty is 
not to correct papers, but to bring the student to correct and 
improve them for himself, Hence much will be done to encourage 
the excellent student in the way of progress, and at the same time 
it will be remembered that the slight improvement in a halting theme 
that results from a student’s own efforts is better than all the 
polishing of the most zealous teacher. ‘The instructor is gadfly 
rather than dictator. 

This method teaches the student to labor at his writing, and 
shows him that improvement comes from his labor. Thus he gains 
a sense of understanding and power as a foundation for future 
effort. If English I can develop in young men and women this 
sense of potency, and provide nourishment for their thews in the 
study of life as revealed in English literature, it has done its work. 
We cannot ask more of a university course than that it furnish 
solid, useful, and noble material, that it aid the student to take 
that material into his own experience, and that it encourage him 
to labor with his own hand and brain in making the result pleasing 
and edifying to others. 













































MATERIAL FOR THE TEACHING OF SPELLING 
JOHN A. LESTER 
Hill School, Pottstown, Pa. 


Ayres was the pioneer who showed the fewness of the words 
which do the business of written communication, when he published 
his list of one thousand words, which with their repetitions constitute 
more than nine-tenths of the material of personal and business 
letters. An excellent number of the Teachers College Bulletin 
now sets forth the second and third thousand most frequently used 
words, with a careful study of them, and sixteen very useful spelling 
scales. 

A natural conclusion from such careful investigations as these 
is that the lists compiled furnish in themselves a suitable material 
for the teaching of spelling in our schools. To quote the Teachers 
College Bulletin referred to, ‘It is believed that the words presented 
in the following lists are of sufficiently frequent occurrence, and 
therefore of importance, to warrant their use as a basic list for 
teaching, after the Ayres one thousand have been mastered.’’ 
“What words should a pupil know how to spell ?”’ asks the compilers 
of a recent spelling book. ‘‘The common sense answer is: He 
should know how to spell the words that he needs to write as a child, 
or that he will need to write as an adult. How may we know what 
these words are? By finding out the words that both children 
and adults use in their writing.”’ 

Clearly, free access to dictionaries always granted, the pupil 
should know how to spell the words he needs to write, whether as 
child or adult; but to say that all these words, even if they were 
discoverable, should be taught him is quite another matter. Let 
any educated adult consider how he learned to spell the thousands 
of words which were never taught him, and he will appreciate the 
fact that a great deal of the acquisition of the correct form of words 
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is achieved by the way, or to use a much abused word, incidentally. 
Street signs, newspaper headlines, magazines, the school paper, 
advertisements of all kinds, and today the movies, are constantly 
flashing upon the schoolboy’s attention the correct forms of common 
words. ‘To say that because the, and, of, to, I, in, that, you, and for 
are the commonest words in English, they should therefore be the 
words most emphatically taught, is to ignore the normal child’s 
use of his senses out of school. Theoretically the fact of a word’s 
commonness is a reason, not for teaching it, but for allowing it to 
teach itself; for the words of greatest frequency have, ipso facto, 
a greater chance of becoming fixed in the ordinary course of a child’s 
activities than those of lesser frequency. 

All this takes for granted that we can find out what the three 
thousand or four thousand commonest words are. Ayres was of 
the opinion that beyond the fifty commonest words “with progress- 
ively decreasing reliability the list may be extended to include the 
500 commonest words and possibly the 1,000 commonest, but not 
the 2,000 commonest, for long before this point is reached the 
identity of the frequently used words varies according to the 
subject under consideration.”’ Jones estimated the writing vocab- 
ulary of second-grade children at 1,927 words, and the total 
vocabularies in the higher grades range between 20,000 and 
30,000 words, some of which are constantly being called up into 
the writing vocabulary by the necessities of wide spontaneous 
composition. The nature of the subject discussed decides the 
vocabulary. 

It would appear from a study of ‘the second and third thousand 
most frequently used words” as published by the Teachers College 
Bulletin No. 19 that the frequencies are not sufficiently reliable. 
From records of words misspelled kept for many years I chose 
almost haphazard two hundred which appeared to be reasonably 
frequent, none of which occur either in Ayres’ list or in the Bulletin 
list, and hence would appear to be beyond the pale of the three 
thousand commonest words. For purposes of comparison I chose 
one hundred words from the Bulletin list which from records of 
misspelling would appear to be infrequent. The two lists are 


given below. 
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LIST I 


200 WORDS NOT INFREQUENTLY MISSPELLED, NONE OF WHICH APPEAR IN 


acquire 
advice 
afterwards 
agreeable 
allies 
allowed 
aloud 
amateur 
ammunition 
amusement 
angle 
applause 
aren’t 
ascend 
athlete 
attractive 
audience 
awkward 
balan« e 
balloon 
barbarous 
bargain 
baseball 
behavior 
bic ye le 
border 
borne 
brake 
bury 
busily 
cannon 
can’t 
caution 
cautious 
ceiling 
cereal 
chimney 
choose 
chosen 
cigarette 


AYRES OR THE BULLETIN LIST 


civilized 
cleanse 
cloud 
collapse 
companies 
comparison 
compass 
compel 
completely 
complime nt 
conceive 
conquer 
Cons¢ lence 
conscious 


couldn’ t 


depe ndent 
despair 
despise 
difficult 
disc ipline 
} 


disobed nt 


11ent 
divine 
doesn’t 
dropped 
dying 
eighteen 
embarrass 
endurance 
enemy 
excel 


expanse 


faint 
lare 

flies 
football 
forehead 
foré igne r 
fourteen 
ghost 
glimpse 


gloriou 


griel 
grocer 
hadn’t 
nandso 


ma ore ¢ 
nanual 
m 
mattre 
nessenge 


mos juito 
mosquito¢ 
mov ible 
murmut 
necessity 
nephew 
nickel 
niece 
nineteen 
ninety 


obedient 























odor 
origin 
oyster 
pail 
parallel 
part el 
pencil 
per h 
persevere 
photograph 
pie rce 


pistol 


pot itoes 
pray 
precede 


pre \ 


prole s10n 


pront 
prophe Cy 
pre phesy 


pursult 
radiator 
ra r 


100 WORDS INCLUDED IN THE 
THOUSAND MOST 


idministrative 
alias 
alimony 
ambuscade 
anther 
appropriating 
aspirations 
avalanche 
bigamy 
boosted 
budget 


cafeteria 
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reins 
repel 
repetition 
resemble 
rhyme 
robin 
Salety 
sailor 
sandwich 
saucer 
scent 

S¢ ient e 


ScISsors 


scrape 
s] ac low 


shephe rd 
shield 
shone 
siege 
sleigh 
socks 
source 
studying 
submarine 
substitute 
succeed 


suitable 
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summary 
swear 
syllable 
syrup 
taught 
telegraph 
tenant 


tennis 


thief 
thousand 
tired 
tobacco 
toilet 


tomatoes 
tough 
troop 
ying 
unnecessary 
using 
valleys 
villain 
wages 
waiter 
welfare 
won't 


yours 


BULLETIN LIST OF THE SECOND AND THIRD 
FREQUENTLY USED WORDS 


canine 
catastrophe 
chancellor 
chautauqua 
chef 
cholera 
conferees 


congested 


congratulatory 


congressional 
contusions 


debauch 





debris 
decentralization 
duped 
electrolier 
elimination 
embassies 
engravers 
extradition 

filial 

fracture 
franchise 
fraternal 
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frontage 
furry 
gallantry 
grilling 

ha 

hybrid 
hypnotize 
immorality 
imperial 
injunction 
interlocutory 
jackies 
jurisdiction 
justification 
larceny 

lava 
misappropriating 
misdemeanor 
municipal 
notoriety 
nucleus 


papal 


Chancellor, Ayres, and others. 


of all of the Ayres thousand. 
writing vocabularies of thirteen persons, eight women and five men, 
About four-fifths of the material 
Both these lists and that of Eldridge 


of the average age of thirty-four. 
came from five of the thirteen. 
were made before the Great War: consequently it is noticeable 
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parachute 
paradoxical 
philosopher 
phrenologist 
pistil 

pollen 
portiere 
precedents 
presentation 
probate 
prohibitory 
registration 
reorganization 
rite 

roofer 
rurales 
sachem 
sanity 
scrutinizing 
sealskin 


seamstress 


the whole List I contains the commoner words. 


list of 1,254, but none of List II occurs. 
Fortunately the value of the Bulletin list is not affected by the 
fact that the two thousand words presented cannot fairly be called 


seance 
sectional 

Sex 
simultaneous 
smuggle 
soliciting 
spinal 
spiritualism 
spiritualist 
strictness 
subsidy 
successor 
suspending 
suspension 
tableaux 
tavern 
tomahawk 
toppled 
troupe 
unprecedentt 


unsuspecting 



















A casual glance at the two lists will convince the reader that on 


As corroborative 


the second and third thousand most frequently used words. 


that many words brought into common use since 1914 are absent 


of this judgment I compared each list with the list of 1,254 words 
most frequently used by children and adults in writing, compiled 
by Tidyman from the lists of Jones, Smith, Cook and O’Shea, 
Seventeen of List I occur in this 


The 


list was derived by combining Eldridge’s Six Thousand Common 
Words with lists 1, 2, and 3 of Cook and O’Shea, with an elimination 
Cook and O’Shea investigated the 
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from both the Ayres thousand and the Bulletin two thousand. 
One cannot conceive of extensive and intelligent correspondence 


written during the last seven years which contained none of the 
following words. They are additional to other words made common 
by the war already presented in List I, such as allies, submarine, etc. 
LIST Il 
WORDS NOT FOUND IN AYRES OR THE BULLETIN LIST, BUT SOME OF THEM LIKELY 
TO OCCUR IN CORRESPONDENCE WHICH COVERED THE 
PERIOD OF THE GREAT WAR 
alien fatigue monoplane 
alliance fearful mystery 
anarchist fiend neutrality 
aviation fireproof occupation 
belligerent fortify ocean 
besiege frighten outrage 
biplane frontier outrageous 
blockade fugitive pacify 
bomb furious partition 
boundary garrison patriotism 
bugle grieve plague 
bullet guarantee poison 
2 cable hangar powder 
e cathedral heaven prevent 
< cereal heroine prisoner 
| collision hideous providence 
commerce honorable rebel 
( ripple horror religion 
5 cruise humane retreat 
czar hunger revenge 
p declaration interpret revolution 
| defend invalid righteous 
democratic invention rifle 
. disgrace knight saddle 
: dreadful loyal savage 
i drum marshal settlement 
e emperor martial shriek 
| enemies massacre shudder 
enlist mercy soil 
enthusiasm mighty SOrrow 
, exhausted miserable sovereign 
C explosion misery spade 
export modify spy 
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starve torpedo uncivilized 
stubborn traitor unite 
stupid transportation vegetation 
surrender trap victory 
target treaty warrior 
terror triumph weapon 
threaten troop wicked 
tiger typhoid wretched 


tiresome 


Six words in this list occur in Tidyman’s 1,254 commonest words 

It would further be strange if the vocabulary of thirteen persons, 
eight of them women, and averaging thirty-four years of age, were 
particularly rich in the terms common among students, and relating 
to school interests. Besides a number of words like amateur 
athlete, baseball, bicycle, nickel, sandwich, science, near to the school- 
boy’s activities and already mentioned in List I, the following words 
are noticeable as absent from the three thousand commonest 
words as recorded by Ayres and the Bulletin list 


LIST IV 


SOME WORDS OF FREQUENT USE IN SCHOOLS, BUT NOT OCCURING IN 
AYRES OR BULLETIN LIST 


academy expel satchel 
algebra flerce scout 
bulletin grammar skate 
canoe ignorant sled 
chocolate knife soda 
compete kodak suitcase 
composition lemon swim 
contest memorize tardy 
coward mischief tournament 
crayon pennant trophy 
dime pit her trousers 
dive racket umpire 
electricity review vanilla 
enroll ruler zero 


erase 
Perhaps a more serious objection to several of the published 
lists of words arranged according to frequency is that they are 
constructed directly or indirectly upon a dictionary basis. Cook 
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and O’Shea observed this method in the construction of their lists, 
though the object of the lists was to discover “the spelling needs 
of American children.”’ ‘The justification for such procedure,”’ 
they add, “is first, that it simplifies the problem; and second, 
that an individual who has any real use for a root word will doubt- 
less have also a real use for its inflected forms.’”’ The problem is 
indeed greatly simplified; yet that in itself can hardly be urged 
as a justification. But does an adult’s need of an inflected form 


’ 


present any evidence that a child can spell it? Again in the 
compilation of his thousand commonest words Ayres recognized 
the possibility that the child’s spelling needs might not become 
apparent in the process of reducing words to a dictionary basis, 
but might lurk in the inflected form. But he excludes plurals 
and verb forms “presenting no characteristic spelling difficulties 
beyond those inherent in the singular or infinitive.”” But this is 
to argue in a circle. The investigator’s object is to discover the 
child’s “spelling needs’’; but he excludes certain words on the 
arbitrary assumption of the very knowledge he sets out to gain. 
In the present state of our knowledge no one can say with exactness 
what plurals and verb forms present spelling difficulties to a child 
of a given age. But we do know that in the derivatives which 
Cook and O’Shea ignored lodges a large part of the difficulty 
which students experience in learning to spell. The very useful 
investigation upon the subject of spelling reported in School Docu- 
ment 17 of the Boston School Board, which attempted to answer 
the question “Does a child’s ability to spell a certain word help 
him to spell the derivatives of that word ?”’ proved in the minds of 
the investigators that derived words are more difficult than root 
words for the child to spell. The greater difficulty was further 
traced to the added letter or letters. Thus in the three words 
salaries, beginner, principally, the majority of mistakes were made 
in the ending. Ayres’ list prints none of these words, but the root 
form of all three. A study of the misspellings made in College 
Board Entrance Examinations in English, extending over nine 
years, shows that almost exactly 25 per cent of the errors are errors 
in derivatives. Hence a list of words presented as material for 
spelling which reduces derivatives to their root form, ignores one 
of the chief sources of misspelling. 
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How far does the Bulletin list, which together with the Ayres 
thousand presumably presents the three thousand words of greatest 
frequency, afford material for the most economical teaching of 
spelling in secondary schools? It seemed of interest and value to 
compare the list of words misspelled in the College Board examina- 
tions in English with this list of the three thousand words of most 
frequent occurrence. A study of the words misspelled in composi- 
tions on topics relating to their own experience written by 2,964 
candidates who took examinations in the years 1913-1921 inclusive, 
shows that 775 words cover just about 75 per cent of the total 
mass of misspelling. These 775 words we may call the untaught 
residuum—the core and heart of the material to be taught in our 
secondary schools. How many of these words are included in 
the 3,000 words of greatest frequency ? 

I wished to learn not only the total number of words common 
to the list of the 77 


‘dé 


5 words most frequently misspelled and the 
3,000 words most frequently used, but also how the number of the 
775 occurring in the first 1,000 according to frequency, compared 
with the number occuring in the second and the third 1, according 
to frequency. I therefore separated the 3,000 words of most 
frequent occurrence into three lists. 

1. Ayres’ thousand commonest words 

2. The thousand of the Bulletin list whose calculated frequencies 
are the highest. 

3. The remaining thousand of the Bulletin list. [his included 
all frequencies of 3.50 per 100,000 running words and below, and all 
frequencies of 3.63 as far as the word serving.) 


The results of the comparison are given in Table I 


TABLE I 
NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF THE 775 WorDS Most FREQUENTLY MISSPELLED BY 
2,904 CANDIDATES FOR THE COLLEGE BOARD ENTRANCE EXAMINATI IN Enc 
LISH, WHICH OCCUR IN THE 1,000 Most FREQUENTLY USED WorDS, THE SECOND 
THOUSAND Most FREQUENTLY USED WorDs, AND THE THIRD TH AND Most 
FREQUENTLY USED Worpbs, ACCORDING TO AYRES AND THE BULLETIN LI 
I t Sex i r 
Number of the 775 words which occur 153 117 


Percentage of the 775 words which occur 19.7 IS.1 
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Thus 426 out of the 775 words, or 55 per cent do not occur in 
the list of the three thousand words which is presented as basic 
spelling material. The conclusion is obvious that lists of spelling 
material drawn up solely on the basis of frequency of occurrence 
do not necessarily present material for the most efficient and 
economical teaching of spelling. If space allowed, this conclusion 
could be confirmed by a study of the correlations existing between 
lists of words most frequently misspelled and lists of words drawn 
up according to frequency of occurrence. 

What then is the logical material for the most efficient and 
time-saving teaching of spelling? Clearly the correct form of the 
commonest words must become automatic; though again it should 
be said that this does not imply that a teacher need spend valuable 
time in the impression of forms which are being constantly intruded 
upon the pupil’s consciousness outside the schoolhouse walls. 
Beyond these words, material derived, not according to the fre- 
quency of the use of the word in the vocabulary of adults, but 
according to frequency of the misspelling in the writing of children 
of various ages will aid in effecting that economy in the teaching 
of spelling for which all teachers sigh. Spelling is a correct habit, 
not a body of knowledge. If we can teach the student habits of 
accuracy in the writing of words he needs now, and the habit of 
using the dictionary in cases of doubt, we have taught him to spell. 

Fortunately the value of the admirable study made available 
in Teachers College Bulletin No. rg is untouched by anything that 
has been said in regard to the material presented, and it affords 
us the best standardized tests of spelling ability in the secondary 


schools yet published. 





























































THE VARIABILITY OF TEACHERS’ MARKS 





NATHAN SILBERSTEIN 
Stuyvesant High School, New York Cit) 


There have been many studies during the past few years that 
indicate that teachers do not mark alike, that there is a wide 
variation in the estimates of the values of answers to questions, 
expounded by pupils. Whether or not this variability is desirable 
depends largely upon whether or not it is possible to secure uni 
formity in teachers’ personalities. If it is true that no two persons 
are alike, then it follows naturally that they will differ in their 
judgments and estimates. We, as individuals, are not estimated 
equally by our friends and acquaintances. But there are many 
elements in common in the judgments of every one of our “judges.” 
We are not called ‘‘grouch”’ by one and ‘‘wit”’ by another; “gener 
ous to a fault” by one, and “the meanest man on earth” by 
another. If it were possible to create a character scale, it is 
highly improbable that any one individual would be rated at the 
two extremes of the scale by two different judges 

All teachers are familiar with this very phenomenon in rating 
examination papers. Very frequently one teacher will accept as 
perfect an answer that some other teacher rejected as worthless 
This is particularly true in English, where so much depends upon 
the impression made upon the examiner. There is no exact 
standard such as one has in mathematics or in the science 
although these, too, show very wide variations. However, it is 
with the question of variability in rating English that this dis 
cussion is concerned 

Last September, the Board of Regents of the state of New 
York rejected as unsatisfactory a number of papers in the fourth 
year English written by students in the Stuyvesant High School 
in June, 1920. ‘The number was greater than the chairman of the 
department, Dr. Frederick H. Law, thought allowable. Dr. Law felt 
that this was due to a lack of standardization of acceptable answers 
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In order to arrive at a basis of discussion a particular paper, 
one written by a conscientious, faithful student, was selected. 
This paper had been rejected by the Regents although rated 73 per 
cent by the members of the English department, marking it in 
committee. Typewritten copies of this paper were distributed 
among all the members of the department to be rated by them as a 
whole. All identification marks, such as the pupil’s name and 
class were removed, so that a disinterested judgment was possible. 
Thirty-one teachers rated the seven questions on the paper. 
These results were tabulated and an analysis attempted by the 
writer, who is not a teacher of English. The original manuscript 
that had been written by the pupil was also placed in his hands. 
As most teachers who have had experience in marking Regents’ 
papers know, each teacher initials his or her rating. It is thus 
possible to identify a particular rating. It soon became evident 
that there would be great variation in the department as a whole, 
for not one teacher of the seven who rated it originally, defended 
his original rating. For example, teacher A rated the first question 
13 out of 15 on the original paper in June; on the typewritten copy 
his rating was 10. I have prepared a table showing the original 
ratings, the Regents’ rating, the second ratings given by those 
teachers who had rated it originally, the maximum ratings allowed 
for each question, the median and the average rating for the seven 


questions asked. 











TABLE I 
| Questions 
—— ————— — —— — — — -_ a Tot i 
’ 
| I II Ill I\ | \ VI VII 
' | 
. . . " | = z _ -| 
Original rating |} 13 | 20 6 6 | 8 15 5 | 673 
Regents’ rating | 10 18 5 | 3 |} 6 13 | } 59 
Second rating 10 17 5 5 7 17 4 | 65 
Maximum rating I5 | 25 10 12 10 20 8 100 
Median rating 11 | 18 5 7 | © | Io | 3 60 
Average rating Ir | 19 4.8 7.7 6.3] 11.3 3.6) 63 








The lowest rating given the paper as a whole by any one teacher 
was 43, the highest 75. In other words one teacher thought the 
paper worth almost twice as much as did another teacher, both 
of whom were presumably expert in their fields. 
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It is, however, on the ratings of individual questions that the 
emphasis of this study is placed; for it was here that the lack of 
uniformity displayed itself. In the first question the pupil was 
asked to write an interesting letter of at least 150 words to a friend 
on “My favorite hobby or study.’ Fifteen counts were allowed. 
The boy wrote a letter telling why he liked mathematics. Table II 
and Figure 1 give the judgment of the 31 teachers: 


TABLE II 
Rating No. of Teachers Rating No. of Teachers 
Waite he was 2 I2 7 
ee ee I 13 5 
ee 9 14 O 
a. errr 0 [5 I 
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This table reads as follows: two teachers rated this letter 7 out 
of 15, one rated it 9 out of 15, nine rated it ro, etc. One teacher 
gave it the maximum rating 15, calling it a perfect letter, yet 
two did not think it was even half-perfect. It seems that teachers 
of English ought to decide what standards of judging should be 
used in estimating the value of letter-writing in order to avoid 
doing the pupil an injustice. Combining the facts of Table IT with 
those of Table I, the combined judgment of the teachers would 
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tend to indicate that the letter was probably worth from tro to 12. 
The middle 50 per cent of the ratings fell between these values. 
It might be said that a teacher who rated it above 12 was too 
lenient and one who rated it below 10 too severe. 

The second question was: ‘‘Discuss one of the following topics, 
using at least 200 words. Give substantial reasons for your 
statements: Events leading to the Revolutionary, Civil, or world- 
war. (Maximum credit 25.)’’ The pupil discussed the events 
leading to the Revolutionary War. Table III indicates the varia- 
bility of the teachers’ judgments. 


TABLE III 


Rating No. of Teachers Rating No. of Teachers 
IO I IQ 2 
I 20 7 
15 } 21 I 
17 3 2 4 
Id 7 23 I 


It will be noted that thirteen of the thirty-one teachers 
nearly half—assigned this essay at least twice the value given by 
another teacher. Why should one teacher rate it 10 and another 
23? From a study of the results one might say that this question 
should have been rated 17 to 19, ratings above or below these being 
probably either too liberal or too low. 

The third question, counting 10 points, was a question in syntax. 
A selection was given and the syntax of certain clauses and phrases 
was asked. The student omitted certain parts of his answer so 
that the maximum attainable was 6. Six was his original rating. 
The Regents rated this question 5, as did twenty-seven of the 
teachers, three others rating it 4; and one, 35. This question 
showed the greatest uniformity; and naturally, because it was 
possible to form a definite uniform judgment concerning a gram- 
matical fact. This was not so feasible in the essay or the letter. 

The fourth question consisted of a selection describing certain 
traits of Shakespeare’s character. ‘These four questions were to 
be answered: (a) Mention in one word the single trait of Shakes- 
peare’s character that is emphasized in this paragraph (2 counts). 
(b) Mention two other qualities which, according to the paragraph 
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Shakespeare possessed (4). (c) What similar impression is left by 
the Waverley novels and by Shakespeare’s work (3). (d) What 
quality of Shakespeare is showing by his taking offense at Greene’s 
attack and by the Sir Thomas Lucy incident (3) 

The ratings given show a wide range, running from 5 to 12. 
Table IV indicates this variability. 


TABLE I\ 


Rating No. of Teachers Rating N Teachers 
S. 4 9 
6. 0 IO 
7 6 II 
Pe 12 


As was seen in the other illustrations, the ratings cover a wide 
range, four teachers giving the answer a value of 5 and five others 
thinking it worth 1o or better. What causes such a diversity of 
judgments? It was rated originally 6, rated 5 when the original 
examiner re-rated it, and rated 3 by the Regents (unquestionably 
too low). The average rating given by the thirty-one teachers 
was 7.7, the median being 7; 50 per cent of the rating being between 
63 and 73. These latter limits might be regarded as probably 
just ratings, those above 73 too generous, and those below 63 
too severe. 

In the fifth question the candidate wrote a paragraph of about 
100 words on why Silas Marner (one of a wide choice) was a book 
worth studying. He was permitted to argue for or against the 
study of his book. ‘The variations in the ratings given approximate 
very closely the normal distribution and the normal probability 
curve. The maximum allowed was 10. The accompanying 
table indicates the distribution. 


TABLE V 
Rating No. of Teachers Rating No. of Teachers 
See hones 2 7 12 
er , 4 5 2 
6.. IO Q.. I 


Again we meet this same striking diversity of judgment; 


two teachers rate his argument as worth 4 out of ro, and three 
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others rate it as being worth at least 8 out of 1o—twice as much 
as the first group. Why? Trained teachers of English ought to 
be able to tell whether or not an argumentative discourse was 
presented adequately or not; and if they are not entirely uniform 
in their judgments, they ought to approximate uniformity a little 
more closely than seems to be indicated here. 

In the sixth question this student wrote a paragraph of about 
150 words giving his interpretation of the conception of liberty 
indicated in Burke’s “‘Speech on Conciliation with America.”’ 
(Credit allowed 20.) The greatest variation appears in the judg- 
ment of this answer, the ratings ranging from 2 to 17. Table VI 
and Figure 2 display the results. 


TABLE VI 


Rating No. of Teachers Rating No. of Teachers 
oe I 12 3 
5 13 4 
8 I 14 2 
10 12 15 3 
11 2 7. I 
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From this table it is evident that four teachers thought it was 
worth from 3 to 8} times as much as did three other teachers. On 
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what grounds? What standards of judgment were used in this? 
It is evident that these must have been very vague. A standard 
of any type would have indicated this question as worth much 
more than 2, and certainly much less than 17. Probably a rating 
of 10, 11, and 12 might have been regarded as a good valuation. 

The seventh and last question called upon the pupil to quote 
ten consecutive lines of poetry from memory and interpret this 
passage quoted, the quotation receiving 5 counts and the inter- 
pretation 3 counts. The answer contained nine lines of Antony’s 
address at Caesar’s burial incorrectly quoted. This, however 
did not prevent one of the examiners from rating it 8 out of a 
possible 8. In fact he received every possible rating from zero, 
as Table VII and Figure 2 distribution show. 

In the preceding discussion I have tried to withstand the 
temptation to give the foregoing figures a too refined statistical 
treatment. I am interested in statistical interpretation rather 
than in technique. What do the foregoing figures tell us con- 
cerning the probable worth of the paper? What do they indicate 
concerning the abilities of the teachers as judges of a paper? 
Since the answer to the first question depends to some extent upon 
the second, let us try to answer the second question first 

In one question only, the syntax question, was there any 
uniformity, twenty-seven of the thirty-one teachers giving the 
same rating. In every other question there was a very wide range 
of ratings; as, for instance, every possible rating in the last ques- 
tion, ratings anywhere from 2 to 17 out of a possible 20 in the sixth 
question, etc. Ina question that is taught by the scientific method 
—as in syntax—uniformity is not a difficult matter to obtain. 
But in a question that calls for literary appreciation, or criticism 
or original composition, the evaluation is based upon that variable 
quantity, “‘the teacher’s judgment,” rather than upon scientific 
laws and principles. Laws and principles for judging literature 
are not so exactly defined as are the laws of grammar; and for that 
reason uniform judgments are not readily obtainable. 

Another factor that must not be overlooked is the peculiar 
make-up or composition of the high-school teacher of English. 
English divides itself logically into a number of subdivisions such 
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as literature, comparative or dramatic; prose; poetry; grammar; 
rhetoric; composition, etc. Our English teachers, because of 
their university training and inclinations, are usually specialists. 
One teacher may be particularly interested in poetry, another in 
dramatic literature; but no matter what one’s aptitudes may be, 


TABLE VII 
Rating No. of Teachers Rating No. of Teachers 
I I 5 2 
2 II 6 3 
3 3 7 I 
$ 9 0) I 
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FIG. 3 


the teacher teaches all the various subdivisions under the general 
head of English. These natural prejudices are brought to bear in 
marking answer papers written in examinations. A paper which 
contains a false syntax falls into the hands of a grammarian, the 
examiner gnashes his teeth and dire consequences follow. On the 
other hand let us suppose this same paper falls into the hands of a 
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poet or one interested in poetry. Suppose the paper contained 
a beautiful thought clearly expressed. What if it does contain 
a misspelled word or a grammatical fault? The examiner knows 
that the pupil does or should know how to spell that word; and 
with a glow of satisfaction he gives a high rating. 

What are we going to do about it? ‘To diagnose the case is easy 
enough; but how about therapy? Can we prescribe a specific ? 
It seems to me that right here is where education has been making 
the same mistake that the medical profession has made. We are 


‘ 


stressing ‘‘diagnosis’’ too much. Tests and scales are elaborately 


prepared and sent broadcast because of their ‘‘diagnostic’’ value 
Suppose after applying these ‘“‘tests’’ I do discover that a boy 
cannot “‘factor” in algebra, how will their tests help to make that 
boy factor? Physicians are hailed because they recognized (diag 
nosed) some rare disease, but the fact is only too frequently over 
looked that after the recognition they are not able to do any more 
for their patient than was done twenty-five, fifty, or a hundred 
years ago. Diagnosis has made wonderful strides, but therapy 
lags very far behind; and the educational world is imitating the 
medical world and repeating its errors. 

Some suggestions at this time by way of an attempted cure 
might not be out of place. One essential element that ought to 
be decided upon is the relative value of the form and the content 
of an answer. How much is a good thought worth? How bad 
is an error in spelling or grammar as contrasted with a slovenly 
thought-out idea? A beginning made here might tend to do a 
little toward answering the question as to how good or how bad a 
pupil’s work is when taken as a whole. 

An attempt was made to find out whether a teacher was a fair 
marker, a good marker, an easy marker, a severe marker, or an 
erratic marker as compared with the department as a whole. The 
method was as follows: In question 1, 50 per cent of the teachers on 
either side of the median rating 11 gave this question ratings of 10, 
11,and 12. These, therefore, seemed to be the fair ratings for this 
question. Opposite each of these teachers’ names was placed a 
check (7). Such teachers as rated the question more than 12 
were marked with a plus (+) sign; they were easy markers. Such 
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teachers as rated the question less than 1o were marked with a 
minus (—) sign; they were severe markers. ‘The same procedure 
was followed with the other questions. The results were as 
follows: 

TABLE VIII 


Teacher I II III IV " | VE Oe I 


; } —— 

A i ) +] 1 | Vv | 

B " | " t ! 1 = | 
C + | - t | " t _ 
D | | ne " + + " 

oF | + | , 1 ! 

I r " | t = 
G | | " | — 
H | | . | + _ 

I | | | | 5 
J | -=- 35 4 ; = 
K | | | - e. | | 

L } \ } - Yy | 

M | t " t . Y | si 
N t | | + | 
O 1 | | ' ! 1 

P | | | " t —s 
Q ! | | | | 

R | " \ | | 

S | | | ‘ 

I | i t | + 

{ | | + Yy | ie 
V t } t 

Xx | t | r " | - 4 

\ " " t " vy | — | 
Z | t | | | | 

\l | \ t t | 

Br. | | | " | - 
MA l + l > | 

D1 t | | | 

bt \ | | 

I | | | | t sisi 


From the foregoing a teacher may be judged easy, hard, fair 
good), or erratic, by the number of checks, plus signs, or minus 
signs found against his or her score. Only one teacher (R) had a 
score that might be regarded as fair as judged by the teachers as 
a whole. How to judge all the teachers from this table might be 
rather difficult. However, the extreme cases clearly define them- 
selves. ‘Teachers I, J, and S were unquestionably hard markers 
as is evidenced by the many minus signs in their scores. Teachers 


G, P, and Fr were easy markers; they had many plus signs. 
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Teachers C and M were rather erratic, marking some questions 
fairly, some severely, and some leniently. 

What was the paper worth? This paper was marked in com- 
mittee last June. Had it passed through that committee of 
seven teachers who had given the seven questions their lowest 
ratings, the paper would have received a mark of 32 per cent. If 
on the other hand it had received a marking at the hands of those 
who had been most generous in this experiment it would have been 
rated 89 per cent. It had been marked originally 73 per cent; 
Albany evaluated it 59 per cent. By taking the judgments of the 
teachers as a whole and evaluating a rating for each question the 
probable value of the paper is found to be 613 per cent. The fol 


lowing table gives the facts: 


rABLE IX 
I Il II] I\ \ 
Lowest 7 33 4 
Highest ; 15 c 7 9 
Original 12 ( | Q ; 
Regents IC : ' 
Probable c II . : Al ' 


Can it be made possible to place upon a scientific basis the 
evaluation of a piece of work done by a pupil, either in regular 
recitation or in examination? Probably only after a number of 
comparative experiments, similar to this one, have been performed. 
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HOW HIGH-SCHOOL SENIORS REGARD ENGLISH 


ROBERT H. PROCTOR 
Richmond Hill High School, New York City 


During the last week in April, 1922, the boys and girls of the 
fourth-year classes in the Richmond Hill High School, New York 
City, were asked, without signing their names, to indicate under 
four different headings the relative values they assigned to the 
various subjects taken by them during their four years in high 
school. The directions read: 

Student’s name not to appear Check By or G 

Without undue regard for any single term’s work, and excluding the 
personalities of the various subject teachers, list in the order of their relative 
importance, the five subjects studied in your high school course that you 


] 


regard as oO! greatest value under ea¢ h ol these headings: 


O t r Of ¢ t ray eatest one O greate tv " in the 
c nati aracter 
1. Mathematics English Mathematics English 
Physics Mathematics Physics Mathematics 
Mechanical Spanish Mechanical Physics 
Drawing Physics Drawing Spanish 
English Mechanical English Mechanical 
. Spanish Drawing Spanish Drawing 


Indicate by Biv s opposite one of the following, your habit during past 
four years of apportioning time in the preparation of home work: 
to difficult subjec ts 
Most time devoted 4 to interesting subjects} 


to commercial subjects 


Although most of the students listed, in order of their preference, 
five different subjects, only the first two were used in tabulating 
the results (it was felt that these two were most significant as being 
the most sharply defined in the students’ consciousness); and 
furthermore, no distinction was made between the first and second 
choice—i.e., in tabulating, both were counted as if they had stood 
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first. It will be noted that the | 
separate, and showed interesting 
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0ys’ and girls’ answers were kept 


differences. 
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Mathematics === 
Science — — ae 
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French = Beye 142 
Spanish oa ae —~ es ee $b 4/ Z 
Latin i 
Law —— 
Elocution ao 
Book’g ——” 
Stenography F»--— 
Typewriting ™ - 
Fic. 1.—Composite Diagram of Students’ ratings of values of vari subjects 


(Totals divided by 4 


Although English teachers may have reason to rejoice over the 


showing, a number of questions w 
suggest themselves. For example 
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1. Would the students have 


ill on second thought undoubtedly 


d differently, had 


reacte ie 
English department collected the information ? 
2. Are the preferences of adolescent students of great 


represent independent 
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n those of their friends 


including teachers | parents. (Bertrand Russell in the M Centur 
says, ‘Among most people, at most times, the commonest dging 
simply by inherited prejudices 


In answer to the first of these q 
precaution was taken to elicit 
Indeed, there is evidence that th 
averse to indicating a pronouncec 
subjects other than English. 
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connection such ideas as those expressed by Dr. William McAndrew 
in The World’s Work for November, 1921, are worth recalling. 
Under the title “The Belated Revolution in Our Public Schools”’ 
Dr. McAndrew writes, “The revolution of 1776, somewhat delayed, 
is reaching our schools,’’ and proceeds to give convincing reasons 
for the introduction into the classroom of live questions of present- 
day interest to growing boys and girls, rather than the retention in 
the curriculum of subject matter merely traditional. In short, 
it seems probable that, without going to the extremes once currently 
reported regarding the democratization of schools in Soviet Russia, 
we shall in the future give increasing attention to the legitimate 
aioe and desires of boys and girls. 
If, then, we grant that the preferences expressed by the 
Richmond Hill pupils are genuine, and of value, what conclusions 
follow? Here are a few: 


1. In general, girls prefer history and languages to science and mathematics 

2. In general, boys prefer history and science and mathematics to the 
languages. 

3. Both girls and boys recognize the value of English above all other subjects 
in the curriculum; but the interest in English is almost five times as great 


among the girls as among the boys. 


Forti ately, the remedy for this lack of interest on the part of 
the boys 1s suggested by the graph itself. The obvious thing for the 
English teacher of boys to do is to encourage projects in science, 
history, aad even in mathematics, as material for written and oral 
English. 

All of this may seem trite to the experienced teacher. ‘The 
writer contends merely that the investigation furnishes tangible 
proof of what many of us have believed or felt to be true. At any 
rate, we English teachers may feel gratified because of the hearty 
recognition accorded English. Possibly upon this and upon other 
similar investigations may be based convincing arguments and 
appeals to boards of education for smaller English classes and for 
fewer class assignments to the individual teacher, to the end that 
a subject so vitally important as English may be more effectively 
taught. 
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DRAMATIC HISTORY THROUGH CONSTRUCTION 


The development of the drama is one of the most important subjects 
in the study of English literature. As in all similar work, the steps in 
the development are difficult to remember, and the fear of the English 
teacher always is that the interest of the pupils will be lost before the work 
is completed. 

An interesting experiment was tried in an eleventh-year English 
literature class in connection with the development of the drama. The 
class was divided into six groups. Each group was assigned the work 
of constructing one of the six types of stages. A uniform scale, two 
inches to a foot, was to be used. Research work began. No reference 
work could have been done more thoroughly. All sources of information 
were investigated. Drawings were made and material was collected. 
[he spirit of competition entered into the work, for each group desired 
to make not only the best stage of that type, but the best stage of all 
the types. The materials used were wood, wall board, cardboard, cloth, 
colored paper, india ink, and colored crayons. The result was six com- 
plete stages illustrating the stage in the church, the stage in t'% church- 
yard, the light movable stage on wheels, the three-story stage, the 
inn-porch stage, and the stage in the Elizabethan theater. 

The pupils could not read about the stages without learnmg much 
about the actors, the subject-matter of the plays, and the audience 
that characterized each type of stage. They were given a chance to 
give this additional information to the class in the form of class discus- 
sions. With the stages as the beginning point, the additional facts were 
more interesting and more easily remembered. 

I can say that no class in my experience ever learned more about the 
drama or had any more interest, or received greater pleasure in English 
work. The interest extended beyond the class. Twelfth-year pupils 
came to review the work, and I am sure they learned new facts also. 
Even the ninth-year pupils became interested and asked many questions. 
The English literature class became interesting, beneficial, and influential. 

NELLIE V. Pitts 


FENNIMORE, WISCONSIN 
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EXIT: 





(Isador Sedelsky to Yetta Smellowitz in Front of the George Washington 


High School.) 

Hey! Listen, Yetta! | gota job 

With a nifty Gentile gob; 

I should worry, I get six dollars 

So I stitch some cuffs and collars. 

Me fadder says I stay in school, 

But me for shop, I ain’t no fool. 

Three years I been to school, and so 

He’s got a right to leave me go. 

It’s a strike! Don’t go to tell! 

Fadder thinks I’m studyin’ well. 

Woikin’ pipers ? Chat’s a cinch! 

I know some chaps that I can pinch 

For anything I want, the same. 

Sure! I can sign me fadder’s name 

Done it three years already. eee & 

Nobody must do that for me. 

It’s fierce there ain’t at school no pay, 

And by the laws we got to stay. 

School is all! right but yet for goils 

Me—lI don’t like my fun it spoils. 

What do I get so I go more ? 

I know to count and keep a store; 

I got the lankwidge now all right; 

I can talk good and make a fight 

At the Socialist Party at the Hall, 

Against the capitalists and all; 

Don’t talk no Yiddish like fadder and mudder; 

Can sign excuse for little brudder. 

My boss, I gave him one big spiel, 

Four-minute man! a double reel! 
He thinks I am a bright one, I, 
And graduated by the High! 
This answer book in Algebra 
I’ll leave yeh loan off me to-day; 
I sneaked it off of Julia Snow; 
Don’t make she sees it, she would know. 
My French home-work I get from Ike, 
One cent a day— it’s mostly right. 
Youse better take typewritin’ again; 
My sister Rae, she wants to; then 
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She can get married to some nice jay 
And go to business every day. 
Don’t yeh forget me, Yetta, now! 
So yeh don’t go by Abraham Gow 
I’ll take yeh to the movies, see ? 
That’s right! Yeh better stick by me! 
And when I get some savings later, 
I’ll take yeh to the real theayter; 
And New Year’s Day I’ll maybe slip 
Yeh a fountain-pen with gold on tip; 
So don’t yeh jolly the guys too far. 
So long! I got to get this car! 

RHODA WYET 


TEACHING THE ILIAD 

To learn how to teach a book well is worth any price. Some of 
us go on year after year presenting a classic in the same way even though 
we may be getting mediocre results. So had I taught Bryant’s Transla- 
tion of the //iad. I continued to teach it because it correlated so well 
with ancient history and because I had a lurking hope that some day 
I would be able to make it more real to boys and girls. 

This year when we read the //iad I put forth unusual effort to make 
it interesting and vivid. When we had finished the reading and were 
thoroughly familiar with the story and characters, we began dividing it 
into scenes. Then it was divided into acts and all unnecessary material 
omitted, to make it short enough for practical purposes. 

I divided my class of fifteen into groups and let each group be 
responsible for certain scenes. They did group work and wrote out the 
actual lines for each scene. This made profitable composition work, 
because imagination was necessary, dignified English most appropriate, 
and criticism from the class was forthcoming at all times. 

The presentation of this little play before the high-school body 
gave dramatic and public-speaking practice which was far more valuable 
than that usually acquired through the giving of plays whose only 
merit is that they are easy to learn. 

The members of the class enjoyed the study of this classic and 
worked harder than I have ever seen them work. The fact that I 
interested one slow pupil, whom I have tried in vain to interest for two 
years, makes the time spent on the J/iad this year infinitely worth while. 

Lucy WELTY 


HicH SCHOOL 
SYRACUSE, INDIANA 







































EDITORIAL 


Poise is the watchword in the conflicts of the day. This does 
not imply at all that the officers of the National Council of Teachers 
— of English are hide-bound conservatives. Far from it. 

[he whole history of the Council has been a series of 
advance steps. Nevertheless, each step has been taken after 
another that preceded it. There has been no ballooning in the 
progress of the Council. The movements which have been suc- 
cessively favored have been consistent developments from tried 
certainties to probable improvements. Hence it is that poise 
at the present moment, does not signify standpatism 

Now three of the conflicting tendencies concern accuracy first, 
or effectiveness first; the project or the unrelated essay; and the 
battle of the books. With regard to the conflicting ideals in the 
teaching of English composition, probably it is safe to say that the 
far-seeing English teachers of the country, whether in elementary 
school, secondary school, or college, are taking the position that 
the whole spirit or personality, which we might dub effectiveness, is 
more to be desired than fine garments merely. In other words, 
what is aimed at is a content showing intelligent and truthful 
thought, expressed with satisfactory attention to technique. 
Probably no one of these far-seeing teachers feels that fluency 
first is desirable, or that accurate expression of nothing is desirable. 
There must be something to say, and it must be said well. Here, 
then, the position of the Council is on safe ground but in the van 

of the contenders. 

In the conflict concerning the use of projects as opposed to the 
assignment of exercises in composition unrelated to life-activities, 
the Council stands for the social point of view. Wherever two or 
three alert teachers of high school English are gathered together 
n the United States, there you will hear discuss on of ways and 
means for enlisting the whole activity of the boys and girls in the 
development of their power of expression through speech and 
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writing. There is no divine sanctity in such shibboleths as 
socialized recitation” or ‘‘project,” but it may safely be said 
that the spirit behind both of these has begun to pervade the teach- 
ing of English throughout the land. In just one field of English 
teaching there should be more attention to this point of view, and 
that is among the teachers of English in the colleges. This may 


‘ec 


be said with some assurance, even though it is recognized that 
there are many college teachers of English who are in the forefront 
in recognizing the social point of view in English composition. 

In the battle of the books, surely poise on the part of the Council 
is desirable. Any English teacher who feels that because a book 
has been off the press more than twenty years, it is therefore 
damned for English teaching, is a fish out of water. On the con- 
trary, any English teacher who feels that a book published since 
nineteen hundred must necessarily be an anathema, is also a fish 
out of water. The point of view of the teaching of literature has 
shifted from the mere gerund-grinding and cramming of notes and 
worrying over rhetorical details to the consideration of the essential 
life in any literary work which is in the hands of the student. 
Now, the test for the placing of any piece of literature in the hands 
of a class is whether it is real y literary or not, that is, whether it 
is filled with the spirit of life, whether it truly reflects the life of 
mankind as it was at any period, or, better still, as it is and has 
been during the progress of the race. With this position firmly 
taken and with steady and happy pursuit of this ideal in the 
teaching of literature, all our friends of the brotherhood throughout 
the country may go forward with rejoicing n the work of bringing 
up the young people of our country to an apprec.ation of the real 
and vital and permanent th ngs of life as expressed and implied in 
real literature, old or new. 

CHARLES ROBERT GASTON 
President, National Council of Teachers of English 
RicHMOND Hitt HicH ScHOOL 
New York City 
































NEWS AND NOTES 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
AT BOSTON 

The program meeting of the National Council of Teachers of English 
in Boston July 6 and 7 proved to be both pleasant and profitable. The 
session of July 6 was held in Wentworth Institute, where the assembly 
hall, seating probably three hundred, was completely filled. The Friday 
afternoon joint session with the Library Department was held in the 
lecture hall of the Boston Public Library, which was filled beyond the 
point of comfort, between four and five hundred being present. 

On Thursday afternoon the general topic was the provision of extra 
work for pupils of superior ability. The first speaker, Charles L. Hanson, 


of the Mechanic Arts High School, Boston, began by taking a stand 


against the classification of pupils according to ability. Such a segrega- 
tion is bad for the brilliant pupils inasmuch as it deprives them of the con- 
tact with the slower minds such as they must deal with after school days 
Moreover, no such segregation is necessary in order to provide all the 
work needed by these brilliant youngsters. In the first place, they set 
themselves many special tasks, as several examples demonstrated. It is 
desirable also that time be left for such exercises as will preserve healt! 

The brilliant pupils in each section stimulate the teacher to do better 
work and so indirectly benefit their slower fellows. [hese stronger 
pupils may easily be led to do extra reading, the reports of which may 
stimulate their more sluggish companions. In the memorizing of pas- 


sages from literature rivalry will lead these more able students, if no 

limits are assigned, to do much more than the minimum required. Very 

frequently the clever may be called upon to tutor the dull and so to help 

speed up the work of the whole class. Doubtless it is desirable for the 

brilliant boy and girl occasionally to meet their equals and so realize 
. b 1 

that they are really not so exceptional as their own sections may make 


1 


them seem. This may be managed by arranging competitions against 
the most brilliant pupils in other sections. Finally, these abler pupils 
may be drafted as the leaders in democratized recitations, in the work of 
the school paper, and in literary societies. 

Dudley H. Miles, of the Evander Childs High School in New York 
City, speaking next, pointed out two phases of the problem, first, dis- 
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covering the unusual ability, and second, giving it adequate development. 
We frequently fail in both these matters (1) because the weak must be 
helped and thus monopolize our attention; (2) because our classes are 
too large to leave us the time or the energy to care for the exceptionally 
able pupils; and (3) because we frequently look for ability of a special 
kind which is not much needed elsewhere and is perhaps not very com- 
mon. Intelligence tests and subject-matter tests, particularly in silent 
reading, do help us somewhat in the discovery of special ability, but they 
do not reach all varieties of it—directive ability, for example. We must 
finally depend upon the alert observation of the teacher. It is quite 
important that we discover and train this exceptional ability, because, 
while the world’s work is done by the mediocre, the world’s progress is 
brought about by the exceptionally endowed. 

There are four readily distinguishable varieties of superior ability: 
(1) unusual power of expression in language; (2) unusual taste and 
speed in reading; (3) high general intelligence; (4) what may be called 
directive ability. It seems easy enough to care for the composition 
genius by opening to him media of publication for his work. The read- 
ing club furnishes an easy provision for those who have especially quick 
comprehension and unusually discriminating taste in literature. The 
readers are not always so easily discovered as the writers or speakers. 
For instance, one shy lad proved able to read 727 words per minute, but 
was discovered only through a standard test. The pupils who have 
high general] intelligence are not always deeply interested in fiction, but 
will usually be glad to make the special reports which the literature class 
so much needs. Directive ability may be utilized and developed through 
the socialized recitation and through the extra-class activities of the 
school, such as the paper, the organization of teams, literary societies, 
dramatic clubs, and so on. 

Miss Lillian Whiton, of the Long Beach, California, High School, was 
unable to be present and her paper was read by the secretary. She was 
given charge of a group of thirty Freshmen whose I.Q.’s ranged from 59 
to go, so that many of them are what we usually call morons—not 
necessarily perverted, but stupid. Many more of these pupils are reach- 
ing the high school than formerly did, because of the changes in com- 
pulsory attendance laws. Usually, however, they are utterly unable to 
cope with the difficulties there and after repeated failures drop out at the 
earliest moment the law allows. ‘The first objective with this group was 
the setting up of a taste for reading. London’s Call of the Wild was 
selected as the classic for study, and the pupils were encouraged merely 
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to get the most out of the story. Discussions, retelling, reading by the 
teacher, were used. No oral reading was done by the pupils, because 
they could not read well enough. Soon a room library was established 
and the teacher told incidents from different books to pupils who she 


thought might become interested in those particular books. After that 


she browsed with the pupil, helping him to select for himself a book to 


try out. Finally pupils began to ask for books by certain favorite 
authors. In the second quarter book reports were inaugurated—not 
quizzes, but conferences with the teacher over the books read. his 
furnished another means for guidance. By the end of the semester 
everyone had read the minimum Freshman requirement and more than 


half the class had read two to six extra books. The second semester’s 


work emphasized composition, especially through social letters, some of 


which were real ones to be used by the writers, and many of which were 


not. 

It is hoped that by the end of the third semester all the pupils will 
have met the minimum Freshman requirements in English. So far 
twenty-four of the thirty are still in school, happy because able to meet 
the requirements, and benefited not only by the acquisition of a taste 


for reading—especially valuable to those who might otherwise get into 
mischief—and considerable improvement in their power to write, but 
also by the social contacts which would otherwise have been denied 
them. 

The last speaker on the program was Ralph P. Boas, of the Central 
High School, Springfield, Massachusetts. Mr. Boas, like Mr. Hanson, 
opposed the classification of pupils according to ability. He caused 
I 


le spoke OI the power Ol administrators to block 


approving smiles when 
the efforts of the ( lassroom tear her. He told how, as he ad of the depart- 
ment, he had advised some of his teachers in the hand] 


ing of a group of 
very slow pupils and finally, when they had professed themselves unable 
to solve the problem, had declared that he would show them. The next 
semester the class was abolished. The democracy of segregating the 
pupils according to apparent ability is open to serious question. The 
adolescent genius need not be taken too seriously anyway, for usually 
there is nothing permanently extraordinary about him. Such classifica- 
tion is not necessary because there is already plenty for all to do. The 
extra-classroom activities fairly reach out for these pupils of superior 
ability so that there is no trouble about their having time heavy upon 
their hands. This is perhaps more true than it should be, because after 


all, scholarship should be first in a school. If there is strict grading, so 
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that no one who is not prepared for a class is allowed to enter it, there 
will not be such a gap between the ability of the best and the worst pupils 
as to make successful co-operation impossible. If, further, the pupils are 
classified according to their future interests, college preparatory pupils 
in one group, technicals in another, and the commercials in another, the 
classes should be homogeneous enough for good work. As a means of 
stimulating the able pupils to do all they can it is possible to organize 
scholarship societies and to give scholarship pins. We all ought, of 
course, to work for the joy of working, but none of us object, when the 
work is done, to having our ability and devotion recognized. 

Chere was some little discussion from the floor following the papers 
and Mr. Miles was called back to tell whether he believed definitely in 
classification or ‘“‘stratification” according to ability. He answered 
most emphatically that he did, pointing out that it would have been 
impossible for the pupils whom Miss Whiton had, or even for any several 
degrees better, to have worked profitably in a class with exceedingly 
quick and clever schoolmates. If all the teachers had sufficient person- 
ality and if the classes were small enough and few enough per day so that 
the teacher had time and energy to provide for individual needs, perhaps 
this segregation would not be necessary. 

The Friday afternoon joint session with the Library Department 
began with a paper by A. B. deMille, of Winthrop Highlands, Mass., on 

Books for Boys.” All educators are agreed upon the value of wide read- 
ing, but there is considerable difference as to what, how, and when our 
young people should read. We may get some basis for an answer to these 
questions by noticing the underlying needs of the situation. What the 
boy will read is almost wholly a matter of habit and environment. If 
we can create throughout his school life the proper environment, we can 
hope then to solve the problem. The teacher of English must be enthu- 
siastic about books, must have a sound and wide knowledge, and must be 
able to read well. He may frequently seize five minutes at the end of a 
recitation period for reading a paragraph or two from such books as 
Conrad’s Typhoon or Masefield’s Story of a Round House. After a 
little of this he may, without insistence, propose a reading club, meeting 
for half an hour now and then. In order to show boys that reading is 
not merely a vagary of the English department, he may secure the co- 
operation of his colleagues by suggesting to them books which will be 
useful in their departments. Of course those that he suggests will be 
useful to the English department also. For instance, he may suggest to 
the science department Life of Edison and The Chemistry of a Candle; to 
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the history department, such a book as Scaramouche. The English 
teacher must aim at reading for reading’s sake; that is, for reading which 
has no immediate application. Very frequently our boys miss some- 
thing because they regard books as guides and philosophers rather than 
as friends. Unfortunately, the boy now frequently reads what we think 
he ought not—The Motor Boat Boys, The Submarine Boys, and so on 
The chief objections to these books are that they do no good, and that, 
because they are monotonous, they act as a drug upon the youthful 
mind. They lead either to the abandonment of reading, or to the selec- 
tion of very undesirable material later. How shall we improve this 


choice? This may be considered under (1) how the boy shall read, 
bly he 


when the boy shall read, and (3) what he shall read. Unquestiona 
needs guidance, but if this is too obvious or too insistent, it may arouse 
in him such opposition as to defeat its own ends. If it is suggestive and 


incidental, yet enthusiastic, it may lead him to appreciate and to read 


the very best in literature. Such guidance can come only from one who 
is himself a book man. 

When? We must fight for English time within the school period 
using as the basis of our argument the fact that sound reading tends to 
produce sound minds \s regards outside time, all we can do is to organ 
ize the interest of the boys so that they will take for reading the time 


which would ordinarily be given to something less worth) 


What? The teacher does not need to insist upon contemporary 
literature, because his pupils will read that anyway, but rather upon the 
time-tested books which are known to be great. Incidentally, it is 
safer to offer to boys books which other boys have liked rather than 


the latest thing from the press. Two criteria should be used in compiling 
| 


a list of books for boys: (1 They must have passed the examination of 


frank and unbiased boyish criticism. (2) They must have literary 
merit, not necessarily high literary quality, but good clear style, reason 


able plot construction, and sound views of life, even although the story 
be shot through with adventure and excitement. Boys may be told 
directly that from reading they may gain much besides mere amuse- 


*) 
] ] 
I 


ment—mental strength and moral tone, reserve stores for the daily work 


of after life, strength of personality, and a resource for hours of lone- 


liness when books may be their companions. Books of travel will open 
up new realms for them; biography will introduce them to good men and 
true, great hearts worth knowing; the novel and the drama will stir 
their imaginations deeper than ever plummet sounded. 

Before his address Mr. deMille had given out a large number of 


mimeographed copies of a list of books for boys compiled by him as 
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secretary of the New England Association of Teachers of English for 
the New England Library Association. This list will appear shortly in 
the English Journal. 

Dr. Percy W. Long was allowed ten minutes to present a new move- 
ment for the stimulation of interest in poetry. The gist of his remarks 
follows: 


The reading and discussion of poetry in secondary schools tends to empha- 
size more and more the meaning or message of the poet, the mood or spirit of 
his work—in short, its aesthetic qualities—rather than matters of historical 
and biographical interest with the explanation of difficult words and obscure 
allusions. In order to promote this emphasis on human interest and to provide 
ready material for such teaching, the School and Poetry Association has been 
formed. Under the presidency of George Herbert Palmer, it welcomes to 
membership all teachers, writers, librarians, and other persons who care to 
promote this movement. Its organ of expression is a little magazine of verse 
for young people to be used in classrooms and school libraries, consisting of 
about sixteen pages, to be issued regularly throughout the school year. This 
periodical, called the Gleam, contains provisionally as its features a hitherto 
unpublished poem by a well-known American poet, a number of poems by 
secondary-school students representing different parts of the country and 
different grades, several recent poems reprinted with full comments and ques- 
tions to stimulate thought and group discussion, and the treatment of one 
standard poem in the manner customary for preparation for the Comprehensive 
Examination. The Advisory Board of the magazine, chosen from distinguished 
poets and teachers of poetry, comprises: Raymond Macdonald Alden, Kath 
erine Lee Bates, Grace Hazard Conkling, John Erskine, Percy Wallace Mac 
Kaye, John Matthews Manly, Josephine Preston Peabody, Charles Swain 
Thomas. Members of the Association, upon payment of the annual dues of 
one dollar, receive the publication for one year without further charge. Copies 
for classroom use may be ordered at ten cents apiece. All correspondence con- 
cerning the periodical and the Association should be addressed to the Secretary 
and Editor, Paul S. Nickerson, Principal of the High School, Canton, 
Massachusetts 

It is earnestly hoped that teachers who are devoted to the teaching of 
poetry will give this enterprise a trial by ordering at least ten copies of the 
first autumn number for use in one or two classroom periods. Those who are 
interested but hesitate can secure the immediate success of the Association 
by a favorable decision. 

The first issue of the Gleam made a very favorable impression upon 
the hundreds who received sample copies. 

The other representative of the National Council upon this program 
was Miss Helen Cosgrove, of the Horace Mann School of Teachers Col- 
lege, New York City. Her main thesis was that the purpose of reading 
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is fun and more fun and that therefore the chief purpose of the English 
teacher is to make reading fun. In order to do this she needs to be a 
book expert and to get into the fun of books with children, thrill with 
them, laugh with them, and carry on with them the kind of conversa- 
tion we all enjoy most, a give-and-take of opinions concerning the 
books we read and the plays we see. This, rather than analyzing 
paragraphs and outlining plots, is what they are going to be doing when 
they leave school. 


THE SPEECH COMMITTEE 

In order to co-ordinate more effectively all the agencies at work for 
the improvement of American speech, a joint committee of the National 
Council of Teachers of English, the National Association of Teachers of 
Speech, and the American Federation of Women’s Clubs has been organ 
ized. Professor Glenn N. Merry, head of the department of public 


speaking at the State University of Iowa, is chairman of the new con 


mittee, and the other representatives of the National Council are Miss 
Claudia Crumpton, of Detroit; Mr. John M. Clapp, of New York City; 
and Mrs. Guy Stevens Farrington, of Los Angeles. 

A preliminary statement of the general policy of the committee 
follows: 

The committee recognizes that our language is not fixed and dead, 
but living and subject to constant change; that two general standards of 
usage exist, good English and vulgar English, and that the usage by 
the educated class should set the standard of American speec! 

The policy of the committee is determined by a broad ideal of avoid 
ing purism, fadism, and artificial speech on one hand and vulgarism on 
the other. 

The committee believes that distinctness of utterance and agreeable 
voice quality are achievements in speech worthy of cultivation 

The committee seeks to co-operate with all forces emphasizing the 
usage of distinctly and agreeably spoken standard English in America 

The committee feels that training in effective speech presents one 
of the best methods of developing personality. 

The committee recognizes and appreciates the stress now being 
placed in public schools upon the use of acceptable English, and seeks 
to encourage emphasis upon speech improvement throughout the entire 
school year. 

However, two “Better Speech Weeks”’ are recommended, one dur- 
ing the second week in November and the other during the third week in 


February. The February observance is to be preferred for schools 
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The committee recommends that remedial aid be given in our public 
schools to children possessing defects of speech. 

Where it is needed, the committee hopes to co-operate in an ad- 
visory capacity with teachers emphasizing instruction in standards of 
American speech. 


THE GREATER CHICAGO ENGLISH CLUB 

At a dinner held at the Chicago College Club on May 26, the last 
program of the year and the annual election of officers were held. In 
accordance with the plan for the past year to include at each meeting 
a talk and readings by one of the well-known Chicago authors, Mrs. 
Florence Kiper Frank furnished the program. She spoke about a new 
phase of the drama which is to be experimented on in Chicago this fall. 
By request she followed her highly entertaining and instructive talk 
with some exquisite readings from her own poems. 

In the business meeting that followed, some carefully considered 
plans for the extension of the Club, prepared by the Advisory Board, 
were presented by various speakers. ‘These plans include enlarging the 
Book Club aspect of the Club by close co-operation with the Public 
Library. Groups in the Club will choose for special attention work along 
r lines: Membership, Education, Library, Publicity, Litera- 


( 
] 


the followin 


ture, Scribblers’ Club, and Drama. 


} 


Che steering committee of the Book Club consists of the officers of 
the English Club, the City Librarian, a member of the American Library 
Association, a director of the Woman’s City Club, a principal of a school, 
a writer, an editor, and a bookseller. The hearty support of these various 
interests augurs well for the increased effectiveness of the Club in one 
of its aims—that of promoting the mutual appreciation and co-operation 


of the best literary interests of the city. 


NEBRASKA COUNCIL 
The Nebraska Chapter of the National Council of Teachers of English 
met May 27 at the University of Nebraska. Dr. H. B. Alexander, of 
the University, president of the Nebraska Chapter, was in the chair. 
The afternoon program consisted of three papers. In the first, 
“May and the Folk Festivals,” Miss Elisabeth Wittman, of the Lincoln 
High School, suggested that the May Day lore would furnish valuable 
and fascinating material for study in English classes in the spring and 
would adapt itself particularly well to pageants. 
Miss Sarah T. Muir, head of the English department of the Lincoln 
High School, speaking on “‘The Future of Oratory,’’ pointed out that 
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radio opens to speakers today a wider field and offers them an incentive 
far more vast than any they have had in the past. 
that the great orators of the past exhibited the very qualities that are 


She declared further 


most demanded of speakers today, simplicity and common sense 


“Drama and Pageantry”’ was the subject presented by Miss Belle 


Ryan, assistant superintendent of the Omaha schools. 


Miss Ryan dwelt 


principally upon the civic value of pageantry, giving incidents from her 


experience to show how participation in such entertainments develops 


the child’s sense of responsibility and the parents’ interest in the 


community. 


At the evening session, which followed a dinner at the Lincolnshire 


Club, Miss Viola Gray, Lincoln High School, expressed the hope that, 


because the Middle West preserves a type of life that should be kept 


alive in the drama, this section may 


technique. 


} 


Keene Abbott, of Omaha, novelist and 


from the Outlook one of his stories, ‘‘ The New Great Thing,’ 


short st 


become proficient in dramatic 


ory writer, read 


an authentic 


] 


Indian narrative of the building of the first railroad across Nebraska 


Walter L. Locke, of the 


program, speaking on “ Back 


Ne bra , k a State 


to the Soil.”’ 


He proj 


Ji uu? nal, 


concluded the 
} 


yosed to develop a 


feeling for the spirit of the plains, emphasizing the wealth of literary 


material there that is yet unmined. 


THE 


PERIODICALS 


SUPERVISED STUDY 


J. W. Heckert contributes to the Journal of Educational Research for 


May an account of an experiment to determine ‘‘ The Effect of Supervised 


Study in English Composition.”’ 


The work was carried on by means of 


parallel groups in the ninth grade of the high school connected with 


Miami University. 


The pupils whose study was supervised gained 7.0 


points on the Hillegas Scale as against 2.6 points gained by the unsuper- 


vised. Comparisons are made to show that the brighter 50 per cent of 


the children gained 9.8 points, while the slower half gained 4.27. 


On the 


the other hand, those who had high initial ability in composition gained 


less than those whose preliminary scores were low. 


Ex: 


amination of the 


scores leads an outsider to wonder whether individual scores were not 


largely influenced by the fortunate or unfortunate choice of a topic on 


the different occasions. 


vision of study in English composition pays, but that the teacher must 


The experimenter’s conclusions are that super- 
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know the specific elements in the special field and must know children 
well. He thinks also that a case book, recording methods which have 
proved useful, would be valuable to the ordinary teacher attempting 
such work. 
THE SOCIALIZED RECITATION 

In the Elementary School Journal for June, Maurice W. Taylor pre- 
sents “Some Points in Favor of the Socialized Recitation.” He, too, 
made use of the parallel-groups method, this time in grades five and six 
in Sand Springs, Oklahoma. The experiment covered five regular or 
advance lessons, and five review lessons. In the former the socialized 
recitation proved more efficient in the ratio of 516 (examination) points 
to 394; in the latter, by 765 points to 720, thus disproving the theory of 
many teachers that this method is especially applicable to review work. 
The total result was that the socialized group scored 1,231 points against 
the controlled group’s 1,016. 


SYLLABICATION IN TEACHING SPELLING 

H. Alena Wolf and F. S. Breed, of the University of Chicago, carried 
on an experiment in grades four through seven to determine the effective- 
ness of syllabication in the presentation of spelling words. They also 
used equivalent or parallel groups, taught by the same teacher, by 
methods exactly identical except that in the experimental groups the 
words were syllabicated when first presented on printed cards and in 
the control groups they were presented whole. The lesson plan, in 
accordance with the latest opinion, was (1) a visual presentation, with 
the pronunciation and development of meaning; (2) attention to any 
particularly difficult portions of the words; (3) oral and written spelling 
by pupils; (4) study; (5) review of previous day’s lesson; (6) test. The 
result showed that the “‘syllabication”’ class in grades five and six gained 
18.3 words spelled correctly, as compared with 18.2 gained by the control 
class. In grades four and five the 


‘ 


‘syllabication”’ class gained 23.6 
words spelled correctly, and the control class only 22.6 After the lapse 
of three weeks a retention test exactly similar to the initial test and the 
one at the end of the study was given. Loss during these three weeks 
was, for the experimental class in the fifth and sixth grades, 2.5 points, 
and for the control class, 1.8 points. In the fourth and fifth grades the 
loss was, for the experimental group, 3.6, and for the control group, 4.2. 
On the whole, syllabication does not seem to be to be so important a 
matter as has sometimes been supposed. It seems to be more helpful 
with the younger children than with the older. 
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STATISTICS 

The June issue of the School Review is decidedly a statistical number. 
H. R. Bonner, of the United States Bureau of Education, contributes a 
study of the Bureau of Education Bulletin, No. 50, 1921, on ‘‘ Teachers’ 
Salaries.” He attempts to show “The Salary Outlook for High-School 
Teachers.” He finds that the increases in salaries were not sufficient to 
meet the increased cost of living until May, 1921, when it had begun to 
fall. He finds, moreover, that the salaries of teachers who have been in 
service more than five years average only 49.8 per cent more than the 
salaries of beginners and he argues that this is not likely to secure per- 
manence in the profession. In view of the fact reported by B. E. 
McCormick in “A Study of Failures’’ in the same magazine, that the 
experienced teachers have much fewer failures than the inexperienced 
ones, this seems to be a serious matter. 

The most interesting feature of Mr. McCormick’s article is the 
report of English classes segregated according to ability. Pupils of 
high intelligence rating progressed twice to four times as fast as those of 
low rating, and only 9.1 per cent of them dropped out of school, while the 
lower group lost 28.6 per cent. At the end of the semester three tests 
were given. In a simple memory test on the rules of punctuation 
perfect score was made by 93.75 per cent of the “intelligent”? group and 
by only 68.4 per cent of the “dull” group. When the test was repeated 
with no time limit, a perfect score was made by 55.1 per cent of the 
“intelligents’’ and by 47.3 per cent of the “dulls.”’ In test 3, which was 
an application of the rules to actual sentences, a perfect score was made 
by only 8.5 per cent of the “intelligents” and by 23 cent of the 
“dulls’! Whether this last startling result was due to the slower prog- 
ress and more drills, Mr. McCormick does not discuss. 

A third statistical article is by E. L. Thorndike and P. M. Symonds 
on “The Occupations of High-School Graduates and Non-Graduates.”’ 
The results, though what should probably be expected, are sufficiently 
striking. If a scale of 7 units is formed, in which step 1 represents the 
unskilled day laborer, 4, a blacksmith, carpenter, mason, or plumber, 
and 7, a doctor, lawyer, or engineer, it will probably be found that more 
than 50 per cent of the male high-school graduates will be placed on 
either step 6 or 7 and more than 8o per cent above step 4. If a similar 
scale be formed for women, in which step 1 represents a dish washer or 
low-grade factory hand, 4, a clerk or typist, 7, a teacher in high school 
or an operator of a store with an income of $2,000 or more, 60 per cent 
of the unmarried women graduates will land in groups 6 and 7, and 
nearly go per cent of them above group 4. 
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THE ENGLISH CENTERS 

James F. Hosic’s account of the work of the Chicago English Centers 
has appeared in a series of ten articles called “‘ An Experiment in Coopera- 
tion,’ running through the first volume of the Journal of Educational 
Method. ‘The closing article, in the June number, stresses the democratic 
procedure by which the supervisors and all the teachers worked together 
and their complete openness of mind as to what might be the best methods 
and materials to use. He points out that in the reconstruction of the 
work in any school it is best to begin with one phase and follow that 
through rather than to attempt a complete program at the start. So, 
in the English Centers, both in reading and in composition, pupils’ 
purpose was adopted as the first and most important item of attention. 
Other necessary things naturally followed. 

GRADUATE STUDY IN AMERICAN LITERATURE 

‘American Literature as a Subject for Graduate Study” is discussed 
in the Educational Review for June by Arthur Hobson Quinn, of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. We have, he says, no literary standards in 
this country, and we shall not have them without first having “historians 
and teachers of our native literature who will refuse to accept foreign 
judgment based on prejudice and native judgment founded on ignorance.”’ 
We should, therefore, train graduate students in American literature. 
The graduate courses should deal with movements and the interrelation 
of movements and writers, whereas the undergraduate study must be 
largely of individual authors. This graduate study should include con- 
siderable United States history, social as well as political, because our 
literature is so intimately bound up with our history. Contrary to 
common supposition, there is plenty of material for investigation, even 
for a doctor’s thesis. Such studies as have been made have served the 
purpose of showing the student the interdependence of all literatures and 
so of leading him back to the study of European backgrounds. The 
records furnish quite as difficult problems in investigation as anyone 


need wish. 
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THE BRITISH REPORT ON THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH 
A most important contribution to the teaching of English has recently 
come in the report of a committee appointed by the president of the 
Board of Education to inquire into the position of English in the educa- 
tional system of England.' 

First of all, the report makes amply clear that a right idea of educa- 
tion is essential to understanding the position of English and its best 
inculcation. It emphasizes that a true education must be the same in 
its beginnings for all classes of people, and must help to unite and not to 
separate them. It urges abandoning the past ideas of book-learning, 
gathering mere words and information, and the “gritting of the teeth 
upon hard substances”’ as a means of discipline. A most excellent 
chapter of historical! retrospect shows the various theories of education 
which have governed in schools, and turns clearly to English, and 
particularly to English literature, as the only basis for a true Humanism 
in the common schools of today. 

The purposes of education in English are outlined (p. 19) as 

(1) Systematic training in the sounded speech of standard English, to 
secure correct pronunciation and clear articulation; (2) systematic training 
in the use of standard English, to secure clearness and correctness both in 
oral expression and in writing; (3) training in reading. Under this last head 
will be included reading aloud with feeling and expression, the use of books as 
sources of information and means of study, and finally, the use of literature as 
we have already described it, that is, as a possession and a source of delight, 
a personal intimacy in the gaining of personal experience, an end in itself and, 
at the same time, an equipment for the understanding of life. 

The discussion of this last point is particularly admirable throughout 
the report. Ascham’s “Learning teacheth more in one year than 
experience in twenty” is the key to this account of the place of “good 
letters.’ Naturally, all is stressed in the report which bears upon the 
securing of such fundamental and excellent experience, and everything 
in the way of obstructive annotations and information-examinations is 

t The Teaching of English in England. Imperial House, Kingsway, London, 
W.C. 2: His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1921. 15. 6d. net. Atlantic Monthly 
Press, Boston. $0.50. 
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properly rebuked. A number of times we hear that we must “arrive 
at interest in literature through interest in life’; that we must avoid 
the ‘‘storage theory”’ by which literature is inculcated to be understood 
and valued later. This point is well reinforced by a summary of impor- 
tant passages in Wordsworth’s “The Prelude”’ (summarized on pp. 16 
and 17; see also the quotation on p. 166). 

It is perhaps unfortunate for the progress of this most fundamental 
idea that the report does not distinguish from this teaching of real 
literature the gaining command of reading and the acquisition of 
knowledge, which belong rather under the utilitarian employment 
than the enjoyment of books. The report rightly stresses silent reading 
and definite lessons in the use of reference books and libraries. It does 
not, however, make any reference to the development of comprehension 
tests—those in which the pupil shows his understanding of matter 
actually before him—which have grown in so extraordinary a way in 
‘the use and enjoyment of 


‘ 


this country. By the grouping together of 
books,”’ moreover (pp. 82 ff., 84, 88, 105, etc.), a great deal appears to be 
done to break down the excellent attack which the report organizes 
against a barren and formal teaching of literature itself. Something 
very similar to Mr. Hinchman’s reading clubs is reported from a number 
of English schools, but largely as done outside the classrooms, and by 
way of supererogation rather than as a part of literature itself. The 
matter of oral reading is rightly seen as a part, beyond the primary 
grades at least, of the literature rather than the reading courses. 

The report rightly urges separating the teaching of practical and 
utilitarian composition from the teaching of literature. Numerous 
excellent suggestions about composition work are made—in particular 
that it is far better to have a problem to be solved, that “the pupil 
should say something of his own with a given audience and with a given 
object,’’ than that he should, ‘ pace Stevenson,” be given a model.' It 
is surprising to see expressed in the report the idea, which one would 
suppose any teacher could refute by the examples of some of his best 
students of literature, that “a boy who reads with avidity seldom spells 
badly. . . . . As a result of doing plenty of reading, often between 11 
and 14, a boy suddenly begins to spell well!” 

The value of the precis is urged (p. 117), and this is differentiated 
from the paraphrase (p. 139). The value of good informal or colloquial 
expression is contrasted with the usual inculcation of “ornate verbosity ”’ 
(p. 132). It is urged that the children’s individual expression be 


* Quoted from Mr. P. J. Hartog, p. 34 of the report. 
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encouraged rather than corrected; the interesting suggestion is made 
that real mistakes have their source not in but outside the child, in com- 
munity bad habits of speech. Testimony similar to that of many 
teachers in this country is given on the decline in power of self-expression 
in children who enter the equivalent of our intermediate grades—called 
by Professor Elliott “the great educational desert.” Moreover, the 
value of oral English is strongly urged, and again and again, a scientific 
approach to the subject through a knowledge of phonetics is insisted 
upon. 

The need of a simple study of the history of the language, scarcely 
recognized as yet in the high schools of this country, is urgently stated. 
Some of the best matter in the book comes in the sections upon grammar. 
The historical sketch of this subject (pp. 283 ff.) is as interesting and 
valuable as that of Humanism already referred to. The terminology 
urged is, naturally, that of the nomenclature committee (of course, the 
British Committee). 

The point is made with great emphasis that we need the grammar 
of structure or function, and not that purporting to teaching how we 
ought to speak.t As to the teaching of correct speech, as distinct from 
matters of punctuation and sentence structure which grammar most 
fully and directly deals with, the report urges direct attention to forma- 
tion of habits. Unfortunately, it makes no use of the psychology of 
habit formation rather currently understood in this country, but relies 
“first of all on correction of mistakes when they arise, and secondly, 
on the great power of imitation.’’ One wishes that the English Com- 
mittee had seen fit to stress here the enormous potency of purpose as the 
initial point in establishing good habits of speech, and the further necessity 
of attention to fixing a very few essential habits, rather than the random 
firing all along the line which correction of mistakes when they arise 
inevitably means. But the insistence on functional grammar, including 
the elements of phonetics, on having only a few simple lessons and 
immense quantities of exercise upon these, and the statement of the 
purpose of grammar for understanding structure and not for correctness, 
are great reinforcements to the attempts we are making here to get 
the subject rightly handled. 

An admirable chapter of the report discusses the proper preparation 
of teachers (Chap. VI, pp. 167 ff.). Despite wide differences in terminol- 
ogy and examination systems, the difficulties of the situation seem to 

* Professor Wyld is quoted in an admirable paragraph upon this subject, and his 
Elementary Lessons in English Grammar cited. 
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be much the same in both countries, and the recommendations made 
by the report are of no small value. In particular, we hear the familiar 
suggestion that the teacher must be able to read and understand what 
is read; particularly that he must be able to read aloud with intelligence 
and pleasant effect; and that he must be able to write and to speak 
English in a coherent and cultivated fashion, which means, of course, 
an oral examination for those who would qualify. The actual prepara- 
tion of teachers in education seems to be much like that provided by 
most of our normal schools and education courses in universities, 
topped by more or less haphazard “practice teaching.” In a few 
places, apparently, active participation by teachers in the elementary- 
school and high-school classes, somewhat like that at the University of 
Wisconsin, seems to have been attempted. 

The report provides no bibliography or lists of readings; these would 
be extremely useful. There is a quite full index. No attempt is made 
to build courses of study, but merely to lay down the fundamental 
principles on which such courses should be built; these recommendations 
are summarized in full. There is no question that English teaching 
both in England and in this country will owe a tremendous deal to this 
pronouncement of the British Committee. 


Following are some British books on the teaching of English which 

might well be better known by American teachers: 

E. A. Greening-Lamborn, The Rudiments of Criticism. Oxford, 1916. 

, Expression in Speech and Writing. Oxford, 1922. 

John Adams, The New Teaching. Hodder-Stoughton, 1920. (A general 
chapter and a chapter on the teaching of English by Professor Adams.) 

H. Caldwell Cook, The Play Way. Heineman, 1915. Stokes (importation, 
printed on very bad paper), 1917. 

F. S. Hayward, The Lesson in Appreciation. Macmillan, rgrs. 

Percy Simpson, Scenes from Old Play-Books. Oxford, 1905. 

W. S. Tompkinson, The Teaching of English. Oxford, 1921. 





Various publications of the English Association, in particular The Essen- 
tials of English Teaching. Longmans, Green & Co. 
STERLING A. LEONARD 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 






























BOOK NOTICES 


{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere] 


Gentle Julia. By BootH TARKINGTON. Garden City, New York: Doubleday, 

Page & Co., 1922. $1.75. 

The humorous Tarkington this time, most nearly in the vein of Seventeen. Well 
received, 

The Vehement Flame. By MARGARET DELAND. New York: Harper & Bros., 

1922. 

The flame is jealousy—which is to be expected when a boy marries a woman old 
enough to be his mother. 

My Discovery of England. By STEPHEN Leacock. New York: Dodd, Mead 

& Co., 1922. $1.50. 

The Canadian professor’s recent visit to England furnishes the text for this volume 
of his essays. 

Children of the Market Place. By EpGAR LEE Masters. New York: The 

Macmillan Co., 1922. $2.00. 

Technically a historical novel of the period from 1833 to 1861, with Stephen A. 
Douglas as the great figure. History and interpretation of history are the author’s 
paramount aims, yet most readers find the story interesting. Not poetry—nor vers 
libre. 

Maria Chapdelaine. A Tale of the Lake St. John Country. By Lovuts HEemon. 

New York: The Macmillan Co., 1922. Pp. 288. $2.00. 

A simple tale of a simple family in the far backwoods of northern Quebec. There 
are happiness, grinding toil, and tragedy, but no comedy. The author does not senti- 
mentalize the story at all. Nature is as important a part of the story as any character 
—really the determining force in the plot. It is somewhat remarkable that a book that 
relies so completely upon realistic portrayal of the simple life, so absolutely devoid of 
the sensational, should have been for a time among the five best sellers. 

The Modern Reader’s Hamlet. By HAVEN McCture. Boston: Richard C 

Badger, 1922. Pp. 177. 

“The original language and word order have been modified as little as possible 
to make the meaning absolutely clear.”’ Difficulty of understanding has been largely 
eliminated, with some loss in rhythm and majesty. The introduction is brief and pithy. 
Selected Stories from O. Henry. Edited by C. ALPHONSO SmiTH. Garden City, 

New York: Doubleday, Page & Co., 1922. Pp. 255. $1.25. 

Twenty-five stories, including most of the favorites. Seven O. Henry volumes are 
represented, The Four Million most largely, as was to be expected, with seven stories. 
Modern American and British Poetry. Edited by Louis UNTERMEYER. New 

York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1922. Pp. 371. 

From Whitman in America and the end of the Victorian Age in England, with 
emphasis upon poets now living. Chronologically arranged, with brief biographical 
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Which of these texts do you use? 





What Can Literature Do for Me? 


By C. AtpHonso SmitH. A refreshing introduction to literature for 
the beginning student in high school or college. Price $1.00 


A Manual of the Art of Fiction 


By Crayton Hamitton. A guide to narrative writing and to what is 
good in current fiction as well—for composition or literature classes. 
Price $1.50 
Types of Great Literature 
Edited by P. H. Houston and J. K. BoNNELL. Selections that interest, 
arranged according to type for effective teaching in college classes. 
Price $2.50 
English, Science, and Engineering 


Edited by J. L. Eason and M. H. WESEEN. Essay models that are 
useful to the scientific student in his composition study. Price $1.50 


Essays on Agriculture 


Edited by S. D. BasBitt and L. C. WimsBerty. A collection giving 
the student of agriculture a glimpse of the fine literature in his chosen 
subject. Price $1.50 


A College Handbook of Writing 


By Georce B. Woops. A manual combining the rules and their 
application with provocative examples of good style. 


Selected Stories from Kipling 


Edited by WiLtL1AM Lyon PHELPs. An able introduction by Professor 
Phelps and thirteen stories showing Kipling’s consummate genius. 
Price $1.25 


Selected Stories from O. Henry 


Edited by C. ALPHONSO SMITH. Twenty-five stories, well edited, show- 
ing O. Henry in his infinite variety. Price $1.25 





DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 
GARDEN CITY NEW YORK 
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and critical notes. With the intent to arouse interest rather than to satisfy curiosity, 
many poets are represented, but even the acknowledged leaders by only a few poems. 
Longer Plays by Modern Authors (American). Edited by Heten Lovts! 

COHEN. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1922. Pp. 356. 

A short introduction dealing with ‘Drama in America”’ and the following plays, 
each briefly introduced: Beau Brummel, The Copperhead, Dulcy, The Intimate Strangers 
Bibliographies are appended. 

A Dictionary of English Phrases. By ALBert M. Hyamson. New York: 

E. P. Dutton & Co., 1922. Pp. 365. $5.00. 

More interesting and valuable than the title suggests. Allusions, catch-words, 
fixed phrases and metaphors, nicknames, are included. A British work 
The Poetic Mind. By F.C. Prescott. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1922. 

Pp. 308. $2.00. 

An attempt, for the sake of criticism, to fathom the psychology of ‘‘inspired’”’ 
poetic composition. The evidence used is chiefly the introspection of the poets 
themselves. 

A First Book in English for High Schools. By A. L. Murray and E. P. WILEs. 

New York: D. C. Heath & Co., 1922. Pp. 478. 

Part I, which has to do with the effectiveness of the whole composition, is basic 
Part II, presenting details of form in sentences and words, is to be used as needed. 
Constructive Lessons in English for the Foreign Born. By Ni1NA J. BEGLINGER 

Boston: Richard G. Badger, 1922. Pp. 169. 

A form of the direct method which, the Preface asserts, reduced the time of 


learning to read and write in Detroit evening schools by 67 per cent. Some novel == 
devices. | 
Black Beauty. By ANNA SEWELL. Illustrated by Lucy Kemp-WeELcH | 


Volume 748 in Everyman’s Library. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
Pp. 238. 
On Liberty. By JoHN Stuart Mri. Boston: Atlantic Monthly Press, 


| 
1921. Pp. 161. . = 
The precursor of a beautifully printed new series of high-school classics. The | w 
present volume is for college use. ! _ 
The Rainbow Song Book of Original Songs. Words by ADELE MARIE SHAW. ] 
Music by ELIzABETH ALDEN and C. IrRvING VALENTINE. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1921. Pp. 207. 
An attempt to correlate music with English literature by writing the songs to fit. 
A History of English Philosophy. By W. R. Sortey. New York: G. P. 
Putnam & Co., 1921. Pp. 372. $5.00. 
“The philosophers have been studied in their lives and in their bookz; and an 
effort made to seize and express what was essentia! in their contributions to thought.”’ | = 
Through the Victorian era. Th 
stu 


Lucretius: On the Nature of Things. A Metrical Translation by WILLIAM 
ELLERY LEONARD. Volume 750 in Everyman’s Library. New York 
E. P. Dutton & Co. Pp. 3or. 
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Livy’s History of Rome, Vol. IV. Translated by Canon W. L. ROBERTs. 
Volume 749 in Everyman’s Library. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
Pp. 402. 

Ladi Persicit. Original Plays for the Teaching of Latin to Middle Forms in 
Schools. With an Introduction to the Method of Using the Book in Class. 
By R. B. AppLeton. New edition. Oxford University Press, 1921. 
Pp. 68. 

The Little Book of Society Verse. Compiled by CLAuDE M. Fuess and HAROLD 
C. STEARNS. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1922. $1.75. 
Taking as their criteria of choice “brevity, brilliancy, and buoyancy,” said by 

Brander Mathews to be the essential characteristics of this type of writing, the editors 

have made selections ranging in time from Shakespeare to A. E. Housman, Gelett 

Burgess, and Sara Teasdale. 

Short Stories of the New America. Selected and edited by Mary A. LASELLE. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1919. Pp. 224. 

‘“, . . to help place clearly before young people the ideals of America through 
the medium of literature that will grip the attention and quicken the will to action.” 
The most thrilling patriotic stories yet offered for school use. Dynamite—or T.N.T. 
Young People’s History of the World War. By Louts P. BENEZET. New York: 

The Macmillan Co., 1922. Pp. 481. 

A distinctly passionate history, written primarily for those who were not old 
enough during the war to understand deeply. 














THE TECHNIQUE OF THOMAS HARDY 


By JOSEPH W. BEACH 


A new study of Hardy’s novels for all lovers of English literature. This books discusses the 
structural style of the author in each of his novels and shows the gradual subordination of artifice to art 
in Hardy’s successive writings. The reader who is interested in noting the various methods of novel- 


writing employed by one great author will enjoy this volume on literary craftsmanship. Mr. Beach’s 


work is an aid to the better appreciation of good books 


$2.50, postpaid $2.60 


ELEMENTS OF DEBATING 


A Manual for Use in High Schools and Academies 
By LEVERETT S. LYON 


This unique text supplies a need which has been generally felt by high-school teachers and others 
who are concerned with the teaching of elementary debating. Many other treatises on debating exist, 
but they are all too advanced, too elaborate, or too special to answer the needs of high-school classes. 
The aim of this manual is to put the well-established principles of the art within the reach of young 
students 


$1.25, postpaid $1.35 
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Good English Entertainments 


To assist Teachers in their efforts to improve the use of 
the English Language, we offer two entertainments. 
No. GE-1. GOOD ENGLISH PROGRAM. By 
Lucite B. Berry. Anup-to-date program, thoroughly 
entertaining. The first part is a snappy minstrel; the 
second part is a mock trial of Bad Speech. No elab- 
orate costumes. rhour. 25 cents. 

No. GE-2. THE DOWNFALL OF POOR 
SPEECH. By Kare Atice Waite. The Queen ofthe 
English Language wars upon the outlaw Poor Speech. 
Court scenes with appropriate costumes. 1 hour. 
25 cents. 

Our complete catalog, ‘The Teachers’ 
Year Book,” is free on request 


MARCH BROTHERS, Publishers 
208, 210, 212 Wright Ave. LEBANON, OHIO 
























Thousands of pupils have been led to 


WIDER READING 
because their teachers had them supplied 
with our 


HOME READING LIST 


as a guide to the required supplementary 
reading 


10 cents each, 60 cents a dozen 





National Council of Teachers of English 


506 West Sixty-ninth Street Chicago 








Of Value to Teachers of English 


SYNOPSIS OF A COURSE IN 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


By 


FRANK W. CADY, A.M., B. Litt. (Oxon. ) 
Professor of English, Middlebury College 





It is the purpose of thé course outlined 
in this SYNOPSIS to consider in the 
relation to their technique the processes 
involved in writing a composition of any 
length. This SYNOPSIS has been con- 
ceived with the idea of furnishing to the 
Freshman a new method of approach to 
a study with which he has been ox cupied 
intensively during his preparation for 
college. 


Large 8vo0, 56 pp.; 





Address orders to 
THE EDITOR OF PUBLICATIONS 
MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 


MIDDLEBURY .- VERMONT 
























































PLAY WRITING 


Under the personal supervision of Theodore 
Ballou Hinckley, Editor of the DRAMA (formerly 
of the University of Chicago), assisted by famous 
playwrights, critics, actors. and producers. 


The DRAMA is offering a course in 
which fills a great need of students 
dramatic art. To re-write plays for 
advise and assist pupils in writing plays, to write plays 
that express one’s own ideas, it is necessary to work 
in the dramatic form until the fundamentals as p 
tised on the stage are mastered. No amount 
reading is a substitute for experience in the actual 
writing of plays under a trained director 


play-writing 






teachers 1 
luction, to 





rac- 





To fill the growing demand for authoritative crit- 








icism and instruction, the DRAMA offers a person- 
alized correspondence course in play-writing. In 
study courses, books, practice plays, analyses, and 


criticisms you are taken from the simplest rudiments 
to the completion of plays. The course covers a year 
of closely supervised instruction in the technique of 
building plays 

Mail this coupon for complete information 


THE DRAMA CORPORATION 
556 Athenaeum Building, Chicago 


Please send at once further information regarding 


your professional course in play-writing 


Name a 





Street 








City. State 


THE DRAMA 


A monthly magazine essential to students and 
teachers of dramatic art and to all 
good drama. 


lovers of 


The DRAMA contains regular re 
York and Chicago dramati r icti 
»f the London, Paris, Ger 
trenchant di 


cance, news 


sian theatres, 





theatre in America, fe 
for reading. During C ir 
over thirty one-act plays It 
of exquisite plays, with illustratior 

The magazine has a regu 
devoted to the best work in 
In this connection it supplies pageant 
all forms of dramatic celebratior 





Yearly subscription to THE DRAMA entitles the 
subscriber to a full membership in the Drar a € 
of America and to the many benefits e 
derived from this association The latt 


relationship with recent and important d 
drama and theatre 


THE DRAMA CORPORATION 


556 Athenaeum Building, Chicago 


Attached herewith is $3 or $1, for which send me 


THE DRAMA for twelve or five months 


OO, Se 


treet 





City State 























